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Editorial 
Reunion — Ecumenical or Catholic? 


Among the significant developments in the Christian world in our day 
is the movement towards unity. For many centuries, indeed ever since schism 
first began to afflict the Church of Christ, prayers have been offered con- 
stantly on the Church’s altars for unity, as witness the very ancient peti- 
tions in the Eastern Liturgies and the Roman Mass. That the fervent desires 
of so many ages should begin to be translated into action is indeed cause 
for thankfulness among Catholic Christians. But it is also a challenge scarcely 
paralleled in any earlier epoch of our history. 

Not only is reunion “in the air,” but concrete reunion schemes involving 
the Anglican Communion are now before us. In one case, such a scheme has 
actually been carried out, in South India. Others are in various stages of draft 
and discussion. Sympathy with the motives of those who prepare such 
schemes, and admiration for their obvious sincerity, must not be allowed to 
blind us to the necessity of subjecting their plans to careful scrutiny and 
searching theological criticism. 

It is necessary here to keep in mind that while visible unity is imperative, 
it is not primary. The first consideration of all must be the integrity of the 
Gospel, and truth and honesty in theology. Any unity achieved at the ex- 
pense of such integrity and truth will be achieved not in obedience to God 
but in rebellion against Him, the assertion of the self-will of men rather 
than the embodiment of God’s will. 


Anglicanism and Episcopacy 


It must be frankly admitted that while Anglicans have loudly proclaimed 
the necessity for Christian unity, we have in fact appeared to others to be 
most obstructive in the face of concrete schemes for its realization. Much 
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of this obstruction has, in times past, centered about the episcopacy. Thus it 
ig that various reunion schemes under discussion have sought to find a place 
for “the historic episcopate” such as would satisfy Anglican scruple without 
violating the consciences of those who approach union from a non-episcopal 
background. 

It must be confessed that the achievement of this very understandable and 
in some ways quite commendable aim has been seriously vitiated in the cur- 
rent schemes for unity by the somewhat defective witness given by Anglicans 
themselves to their rightly beloved Episcopal principle. Their emphasis on 
episcopacy has often been clumsily defined and based on a misunderstanding 
of its essence. Too often Bishops have been considered in detachment from 
that tradition of which they are meant to be the guardians and servants. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that linear episcopal succession through 
consecration is only one strand in the strong rope that binds us in creative 
continuity with the ancient apostolic Church. Many Protestants rightly 
draw attention to that continuity in preaching and teaching, in spiritual 
worship and witness, which is equally necessary. Apostolic ministry is but 
one element of total apostolicity. The other element is apostolic doctrine, 
the continuity of the paradosis, of that apostolic “rule of faith” handed on 
in its integrity from generation to generation. The episcopate is called to 
guard and preserve the purity of this faith, to be the incarnation of its con- 
tinuous life. Protestant theologians are right to draw attention to the abso- 
lute necessity of this evangelical and doctrinal element in continuity, although 
mistaken in their tendency to erect some kind of antithesis between continuity 
of ministry and the continuity of witness to the apostolic tradition. To those 
who seek and desire nothing except to inherit and embody the fulness of the 
Church’s life and faith, both are equally essential. 

As a result of a manner of contending for and witnessing to the place of 
the: episcopate in the life of the Church so defective and misconceived as 
this, we give the impression too often that the episcopate is a desirable form of 
human and earthly Church polity, a means to secure the best available type 
of ecclesiastical administration, rather than something absolutely essential to 
the Church’s theological structure. The result is that modern reunion schemes 
are for the most part composed of elaborate paper Church constitutions, as 
in the case of the Church of South India, and also in the contemplated Ceylon 
scheme and the recent plans for North India and Pakistan. 


The result rather recalls the work of the Papal canonists in the later 
Middle Ages. The real objection to Papalism is not so much the place and 
status of the Pope himself as the heavy apparatus of Vatican bureaucracy and 
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canon law characteristic of the papal administration. Non-Roman Christen- 
dom will have gained little if it has merely repudiated the Pope but failed 
to excise from its structure the top-heavy bureaucracy and over-loaded ad- 
ministrative centers to which the twentieth century seems even more prone 
than the late Middle Ages. The popular suspicion of what is called “institu- 
tional religion” is not without its justification, and we should think well before 
adopting the view that the proper way to order the future unity of Christen- 
dom is to build up a legal constitution more elaborate and a bureaucracy of 


ecclesiastical organization-men more top-heavy than Christendom has ever 
previously known. 


Organism versus Organization 


It is vital, therefore, that we bear constantly in mind that the Church is 
the Body and Bride of Christ, not a mere organization, and must in conse- 
quence as far as possible look like the Body and Bride of Christ. Our aim, 
therefore, must be organic union, not mere organizational unity. Admittedly 
organization is a pragmatic necessity, but no scheme of mere earthly polity, 
however good, can be essential to the theological structure of the Church. 
All polities are by their nature subject to growth and change. The episcopate 
is emphatically not an organizational, social mechanism. On the contrary, 
the episcopate is organic to the Church. 

Perhaps some of these errors arise because we have fallen into the habit 
of describing the movement towards reunion as the Ecumenical Movement 
rather than as the Catholic Movement. For the term ecumenical, although 
it has been variously and rather vaguely used in Christendom, does not mean 
quite the same thing as the word Catholic. Catholic means universal not 
merely in time and space, one Church for one world; there is also a suggestion 
here of a kind of metaphysical universality; the departed who have left this 
life and this world of time and space still belong to the Catholic Church of 
Christ, and in that Church incomparably the most important member is 
Jesus Christ its Head. Thus the slogan of the Catholic Church is not merely 
“One Church for one world,” but “One Church under God and for God 
for Eternity.” 

The word Catholic also includes a normative element. It refers to the idea 
of an authentic Christianity, the continuing Christianity of the paradosis, as 
distinguished from sectarian deviations scattered about here and there in 
space and time. But if the word Catholic suggests the universal metaphysical 
dimensions of the Church, the word ecumenical suggests the more humdrum 


and domestic questions involved in ordering and administering the household 
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of God among men. The danger in which the ecumenical movement stands 
is that of merely attending to the domestic, ecumenical question of the 
Church militant here on earth, and forgetting the immeasurably wider and 
‘more important one of the metaphysical and theological unity of the whole 
Church under God. We cannot be satisfied merely with one Church mili- 
tant now. What we must seek is one Church militant whose earthly unity will 
be the sacramental expression of an authentic Church of Christ which is 
not merely one in space and time, but also one in Heaven and Eternity. 
Thus we may say that the organism of the Church is of God, whereas its 
mere organization, its earthly polity and constitution, is of men. We must 
insist that episcopacy is essential to the organism of truth and grace and is 
not properly understood as an organizational detail or expedient; we regard 
it.as primarily a theological and sacramental episcopate and not as a govern- 
mental one. We have no illusions whatsoever that present day Anglicanism 
has achieved such an ideal. Therefore, we have no wish to foist our own 
current governmental and administrative episcopate upon the rest of Christen- 
dom. Rather we should be anxious for the help of our fellow Christians in 
restoring episcopacy to its proper functions. Many of our Protestant friends, 
who object most strenuously to episcopacy, would admit under cross exami- 
nation that what they are afraid of is not so much episcopacy as “prelacy” 
of Bishops who conceive of themselves and behave as earthly political lead- 
ers. We hasten to say that we profoundly agree with them, for “prelacy” 
is not of the essence of episcopacy, rather “prelacy” is episcopacy put to 
a degenerate use. 


Bishops under the Gospel 


We have no desire on the other hand for an episcopate devoid of the 
authority that properly belongs to it. On the contrary, we would insist 
that the Bishops do indeed possess authority, but only in so far as and to 
‘the extent that they are themselves visibly under the authority of the tra- 
dition of which they are guardians. In Christian social philosophy, true 
authority is always under authority; the lawmakers are also under the law. 
Even the intellectual authority of the scientific community is only a by- 
product of the extent to which they are seen to work under the authority 
of ascertained scientific facts and the rationally defined and conceived scien- 
tific method. Thus the authority in the Church which the Bishops embody 
is not their own but rather the authority of the Gospel, the authority of 
the Holy Ghost. Nothing does so much harm to the Anglican witness to 
the episcopal principle as the spectacle of Bishops, far more often ecumenical- 
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ly minded Bishops than Anglo-Catholic ones, who insist on their authority 
but do not seem to be under any particular authority, or, if they do speak 
of themselves as under authority, conceive that authority as the authority 
of local canon law, and not the authority of the paradosis, which is so 
essential to the continuity of the Catholic Church. 

The Anglican insistence on episcopacy has meaning only against the 
background of an insistence on the context of episcopacy. Episcopacy as 
part of a biblical and patristic Catholicism makes sense; detached from this 
faith it is meaningless. Current Anglicanism has failed to make this clear. 
On the one hand, there is a wide-spread unsoundness in the Anglican Com- 
munion in the matter of adherence to Scripture and tradition, which is 
all too evident, not only in numerous official pronouncements, but also in 
the work of our scholars. We cannot pretend to vigorous Old Testament 
scholarship, and that at the very time when Christendom is engaged in the 
exciting rediscovery of the theology of the Old Testament. In New Testa- 
ment studies the situation is considerably better, though we cannot pretend 
that Anglican scholars here are in the lead. As for patristic studies, it may 
truthfully be said that on the whole our Communion has been marking time 
since World War I, despite a few eminent names in the ranks of our 
patristic specialists. The result of this neglect of our patrimony is only too 
evident in many fields. In our application of the Faith to the crises and 
dilemmas of the modern world we have displayed an amateurishness which 
has repelled not only well-disposed members of the Eastern Orthodox and 
Roman Catholic Churches, but also some of the more traditional Protestants. 


Accordingly, as part of our quest for the unity of Christendom, we 
Anglicans must seek to recapture our own authentic tradition, that tradition 
which was so brilliantly established by the Caroline divines, and of which the 
Tractarians were the intrepid defenders; a scholarly tradition which is not 
afraid of the tools of criticism but uses them in fullest loyalty to the heritage 
of the faith of the ages. 


The Unity We Seek 


With whom, then, do we seek unity? Ideally, and in principle, it is with 
all those “who profess and call themselves Christians.” In practice, however, 
we must admit that not all are by any means ready to unite on the basis of 
this biblical and patristic Catholicism. A brief survey of the field will bear 
this out. 
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Orthodoxy 


Turning first to the East, the lands which were the cradle of the Faith, 
we find here that the Orthodox Churches claim our primary attention, not 
merely because they vastly outnumber the others, but because they can 
justly lay claim to an integrity of tradition. (This is not to neglect the 
“lesser Eastern Churches,” such as the Armenians, Copts, Ethiopians, and 
Jacobites. Rather, it must be realized that important theological considerations 
claim our attention. Christological difficulties and misunderstandings of some 
fifteen centuries’ standing must be cleared up. It may probably be justly urged 
that these churches rejected the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon because 
of non-theological considerations; on the other hand it must be clearly under- 
stood that we, on our part, cannot compromise on these Christological 
formulations. ) 


As far as the Eastern Orthodox Churches are concerned, there probably 
are few difficulties of faith, apart from certain theological ambiguities on our 
own part concerning which the Orthodox have every right to demand 
assurances. On the other hand, non-theological difficulties remain as acute 
with the Orthodox as with the “lesser Eastern Churches,” such as barriers 
of culture and politics. Here, however, the Orthodox bodies in North America 
should be able to make a valuable contribution as they settle down to their 
task on this continent. 


Rome 


Rome, until quite recently, has appeared to offer no hope, apart from terms 
of abject submission. Here, however, prospects have markedly improved. 
As yet, however, grave theological problems remain. Not only is there 
the vexatious question as to the true place, if any, of papal authority in the 
Gospel. Without apologizing for the Mariological vacuum so often found 
in Anglican thinking and devotion, it seems to us, at least, that there is an 
acute danger of the elevation of the Mother of God to a position out of 
accord with her status as a creature, as one of those whom her Son came to 
redeem. Here, however, new theological developments linking Mariology 
with ecclesiology may well supply the needed correctives to such tendencies. 
(In passing it might be noted how a recent book by an eminent writer of the 
Episcopal Church differs little, »utatis mutandis, in its statements about our 
Lord from what might be written concerning our Lady by a reputable and 
responsible Roman Catholic theologian—a curious commentary on unsound 
theology on both sides! ) 
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The Protestants 


It is with Protestant bodies that Anglicans have been engaged in the most 
extensive negotiations for unity. These contacts have been in countless ways 
precious, enriching and broadening. We Anglicans are deeply conscious 
that we have gained from them much of greatest value. On the other hand, 
there lurks within them the possibility of a great unreality, the danger of 
forgetting that Protestant Christendom is only a comparatively small minority 
within Christendom as a whole. It was not the will of the Lord of history 
that the spirit of the Reformation should altogether triumph in the six- 
teenth century. If we must indeed discern the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the Reformation itself, we certainly cannot exclude the Holy Spirit from the 
European counter-reformation, from the desperate and successful struggle of 
Anglicanism for survival in the seventeenth century against its enemies and 
persecutors, or from the even more heroic and extraordinary survival of 
Eastern Orthodoxy, first confined to a ghetto by Moslems and then harried 
in Russia by the Communists. Certainly if the principles of the Reformation 
could not triumph in the sixteenth century, there is little prospect of their 
doing so now. Christendom as a whole is not Protestant, and can never con- 
ceivably be reunited on a Protestant basis. This is one of those irreversible 
facts of history in which the biblical and prophetic consciousness cannot but 
trace the will of God. Protestant learning and piety can undoubtedly enrich 
Christendom, but Protestant polity will never inform it. The danger is 
that schemes for reunion will be formulated—indeed in South India, North 
India and Ceylon they already confront us—which do not really envisage 
Christian unity at all, but rather a clubbing together of small minorities of 
non-Roman, non-Orthodox Christians for the sake of carrying on the work 
of schism more effectively. Such schemes are the outcome of sincere thought 
and prayer, but the fact is that nothing does so much harm to the ultimate 
cause of true reunion as proposals such as these. In opposing them we are not 
opposing Reunion; rather, indeed, to champion them is to make ultimate 
Reunion impossible. 


There is, however, another defect which we find in all these projects, 
South India, North India, Ceylon; the Church of England conversations with 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland; the so-called Blake-Pike proposals in 
this country; and we fear many more to come, to which it is our duty to 
draw attention. It is all too evident that not only do they perpetuate Anglican 
deficiencies, but also that they canonize, in the literal sense of writing into 
their Canons, current Protestant ambiguities in the matter of credal and 
congiliar orthodoxy. It is greatly to be desired that we avoid the fatal error 
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of pooling the historic and contemporary weaknesses of both Anglicans and 
Protestants in a justifiable concern to avoid offense to tender consciences. 

As they seek union, Protestants are understandably unwilling to repudiate 
even by implication their Reformation principles. This is true even of those 
Protestants who have quite blithely abandoned Reformation orthodoxy. In 
all charity the question must be asked whether, in their attachment to their 
own history, Protestants are not in danger of idolizing their own historical 
relativities in a manner which they would be quick to condemn if they de- 
tected it, as they so frequently do, in anyone else. They also have much to 
repent of and atone for, and the most honest spirits among them can see 
for themselves the fallacious perspective involved in a Protestant version of 
history according to which Protestants have always been right and Catholics 
always wrong. 

We repeat that Christendom has had too many of these diplomatically 
negotiated schemes, in which one theological concession is neatly swapped 
for another, and every face is saved except the face of God’s truth; schemes 
which resemble nothing so much as complicated treaties of alliance between 
contracting nation states. In such hands the quest for Reunion is turning 
into a murky kind of ecclesiastical politics. As we contemplate such ambitious, 
artfully contrived projects for uniting men on the basis of their own agree- 
ment with each other, even if it is only an agreement to disagree, in certain 
respects we are reminded of the famous words of Cromwell to the Long 
Parliament and moved to address them to our hordes of ecclesiastical ne- 
gotiators: “You have sat here too long for any good you may have done. 
In the name of God, go.” 

Thus, in the case of the Protestant world, while cultural and political 
difficulties are negligible in the approach to unity, theological difficulties 
remain immense, despite the willingness of many, if not most, Protestants, 
to embrace the very features of Anglicanism which their forefathers often 
passionately rejected. 


The Values of Anglican Experience 


It would appear that Anglicanism has its own internal experience of 
“ecumenicity” which would be of help in achieving any future Christian re- 
union. Within our own fold we have had a Catholic Evangelical symbiosis 
for some considerable time. From this the following facts emerge: 


1. The basis of our unity is liturgical, a unity before God and under God. 
For this reason the Book of Common Prayer, in its various recensions, has 
always occupied a vital place as the indispensable basis of Anglican life. 
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2. Anglican unity takes the form of a Church in which liturgy and doc- 
trinal formularies fully commit us to the Catholic faith, but in which Chris- 
tians of particular Evangelical emphasis have always had a place, not merely 
on sufferance, but also because they are respected and welcomed. 

Anglicanism thus in history supplies an example of comprehension of 
Protestants on a Catholic basis, whereas, in the sixteenth century, they lapsed 
everywhere else into schism. We doubt whether this comprehensiveness 
can be achieved in reverse, by comprehending Catholics on a Protestant 
basis. The historic Catholic position always includes more basic elements 
than its Protestant counterpart. The traditional Evangelical is committed 
to the Trinity, the Atonement, the Incarnation, the necessity of grace; the 
Catholic accepts all these as fully as the Evangelical, but adds the emphasis 
on the visible Church, and a realistic view of the Sacraments as instruments 
and vehicles of grace. In particular, the Catholic holds that the unity of 
the Church in the present depends on its continuity with its past. 

The Catholic fully agrees with the Evangelical that the Church in some 
sense lies under the judgment of God. Thus he can readily accept the idea 
of a “reformation according to the word of God,” continually going on in 
the midst of the visible Church, but would maintain that this corrective is 
contained in the Church’s continuity with its apostolic beginnings. The 
Church’s history in fact supplies many instances of dramatic reformation. 
The sixteenth century Reformation largely failed because it produced schism 
rather than integral reform. The raison d’étre and justification of the Ecu- 
menical Movement is thus that it seeks to undo this unhappy consequence 
of the sixteenth century. Unfortunately this implied criticism of the six- 
teenth century Reformation is, in the strategy of the Ecumenical Movement, 
either suppressed or its explication avoided in devious ways. 

It is important, therefore, to avoid the “highest common factor” approach 
to reunion, as its result would be a church in which official formularies 
would more or less safeguard distinctive “Evangelical” emphases, but, by 
failing to affirm the distinctively “Catholic” convictions, relegate them to 
the status of optional appendages. Instead of Evangelicals or Protestants living 
and working in a Catholic context it would provide for Catholic enclaves 
in a basically Protestant institution. It is precisely this which consciously 
Catholic members of the Anglican Communion cannot accept. 


Catholics are Evangelicals 


It must be clearly understood that Catholics do not accept all that they 
hold in common with Evangelicals in one way, and their own distinctive 
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Catholic convictions in a different way. On the contrary, Catholics regard 
the two as forming one indivisible whole, a total Biblical faith which compels 
the Catholic to say, “Here I stand, I can do no other.” For this reason a 
one-sided unevangelical “sectarian Catholicism” is not only unfair to Evangeli- 
cals, because it casts doubt on their basic catholicity, but it also distorts Cath- 
olicism itself, and must accordingly be repudiated. The positive affirmations 
of Evangelicals are all part of the Catholic faith; Evangelicals are separated 
from us only by their denial of Catholic emphases. 


An Affirmation and an Appeal 


Accordingly and for the reasons we have here set forth, we believe that 
the moment has come, confidently to affirm that in the immediate future the 
work of leadership in the quest for Reunion must more and more fall upon 
the shoulders of the great Catholic majority in Christendom. We are grateful 
to the many Protestant leaders who have done so much to awaken in 
Christian hearts the desire for unity and the confidence that it can and must 
be achieved precisely because God wills it. It cannot be that the sins which 
keep us apart will finally triumph over the will and purpose of the Holy 
Ghost to bring us together. The moment has now come, however, when 
Catholic leadership is indispensable, if the great final steps are to be taken. 
The World Council of Churches, despite its many great services to the 
cause, fails to represent Christendom as a whole, for whereas the great majori- 
ty of Christians are Catholics, the dominant forces in the World Council 
have been Protestant, and this fact has now become a stumbling block in 
the way of unity. 

We, therefore, vividly aware that the unity of Christendom is the will 
of God, and humbly conscious that we as Anglicans are but a small part 
of Catholic Christendom, nevertheless venture to make the following appeal 
to all our fellow Christians everywhere, convinced that it seems good not 
only to us, but also to the Holy Ghost. 

The day of the highest common factor approach to Reunion is done. 
Rather we should declare that any Reunion of Christendom must be based 
on the total commitment of the entire body to the whole Catholic Faith. All 
the elements of belief to which significant groups of Christians attach im- 
portance must be affirmed by the Reunited Church. We would mention here 
the Holy Scriptures, the Creeds and the Councils (at a minimum the first 
four, but preferably the first six), the Church’s organic historical continuity 
with its past (including both the continuity of Apostolic ministry and the 
continuity of Apostolic proclamation, without any attempt to oppose the 
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one to the other), a strong stress on the importance of Catholic tradition, 
conceived as something which is neither above Scripture nor in mere addi- 
tion to it, but as underlying Scripture, as proceeding forth from it and bearing 
witness to it. All this must be affirmed as indeed of God and, therefore, as 
obligatory upon us. These, indeed, are the great facts upon which and in 
which we must base and find out unity. To these the whole Church of God 
must stand utterly committed if we are to have a reunited Christendom in 
which the great majority of Catholic Christians can find a place, and to 
which they can conscientiously adhere with integrity of mind and utter 
conviction of spirit. The total heritage of Christendom is to be found in all 
that Christians believe and affirm, not merely in that smaller body of belief 
about which they are agreed. It is not human agreement which constitutes 
our unity, but divine action in revelation, redemption and sanctification, in 
the creation of the Church and the preservation of the world. 

An indispensable element in any Reunion of Christians on this vast Catho- 
lic scale is to be found in their agreement to worship together according to 
some liturgical form continuous with the historic modes of Christian devotion 
rooted in Scripture. If this is so, an indispensable element in any Reunion 
proposal is the drafting of acceptable forms of worship, and particularly 
of course we have here in mind the Baptismal and Eucharistic liturgies to 
be used in the reunited Church. We would suggest that elaborately blue- 
printed Church polities, the constitutional forms in accordance with which 
Christians propose to order their common work together, with the accom- 
panying codes of Canon Law, Diocesan and Provincial, the reuniting Chris- 
tians should settle together after and not before the consummation of their 
union. First the things which are of God, and then the things which are of 
men. (We would emphasize once more, however, that the form of the 
Apostolic ministry is of God, and this itself is one of the indispensable 
theological facts which any united Church must presuppose.) But the pre- 
cise ways in which clergy and laity are drawn into unity with their Bishops 
in the superintendence and ordering of the domestic life of God’s household 
are more changeable and flexible things which can be ordered and reordered 
as the necessity of the time dictates. Once the Church is solidly episcopal in 
its theological form and structure, it will never be difficult to incorporate 
desirable elements of congregational and presbyteral polity into such a 
synthesis. 

The reuniting Churches must be willing humbly and penitently to ac- 
knowledge their defectiveness as they are, and to desire only that immense 
fullness which has for so many centuries escaped them. The essential thing is 
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that Christian men should be brought to acknowledge that at present there are 
many things in which they are lacking, so that they will accept gladly and 
gratefully everything which will compensate for the deficiency, without re- 
senting the implicit criticism of their past condition, a criticism which they 
themselves must be willing to echo and re-echo from the bottom of their 
hearts. In particular this means—and it is unrealistic to try to cover up or 
evade the issue in any way—that those who lack the great grace of Episcopal 
Orders must come to a state of mind in which they are not merely willing 
to accept such gifts for the sake of Reunion, but are desparately anxious to 
receive them for the sake of inheriting the fullness of the Christian heritage. 
It is not that they have nothing now, or that they have had nothing in the 
past, but.rather that they must more and more fervently desire to have every- 
thing in the future. 

These three things: wholeness—catholicity—fullness of faith and spiritual 
life as the one indispensable basis of the Church’s life; a unity based on 
liturgy and worship, not on diplomatic agreement about constitutional blue- 
prints; and a humility which is not afraid to correct and redirect the part for 
the sake of the whole, nor too proud to criticize the past for the sake of re- 
orienting the future; these three things we believe to be absolutely indispens- 


able, if the positive purposes of the Reunion movement are to be attained in 
our time. 


The Positive Purpose of Reunion 


No Christian unity can be built on a negative basis. If we unite all the 
Protestants to oppose the Vatican and dare to call that Christian unity, the 
result will be not merely a travesty but also a species of blasphemy. If we 
reunite all the Christians in order to oppose the Kremlin, we shall be serving 
the purposes of men rather than the purposes of God. The purpose of the 
Reunion movement is to bring a new dimension of obedience to God’s will 
into the Church’s historical existence, and in this dimension not merely to 
preserve intact “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” but fearlessly 
to proclaim and visibly to embody the whole gospel of the Kingdom of God 


to and for the perplexed, bemused, distressed, and exhausted nations of our 
time. 








The Authority of Holy Scripture 


e C.J. de Catanzaro 


One of the most encouraging trends in 
present day theology is the widespread 
return to Scripture. Though in this respect 
North America has lagged behind Britain 
and continental Europe, the movement has 
even here become significant in its dimen- 
sions and its effects. Unfortunately, much 
of it has not been altogether sound. In many 
cases there has been a revival of a crass 
literalism such as has been the cause for 
much concern in British theological circles. 
On this continent the biblical revival has 
more often taken place without any con- 
scious break with the philosophical outlook 
hitherto prevalent, with the result that the 
Scriptures are being approached with pre- 
suppositions basically incompatible with 
them. 

Such a significant movement, however 
imperfect, towards orthodoxy is a serious 
challenge to Anglican Catholics to examine 
carefully the position of the Scriptures in 
the Catholic faith, and to set our own house 
in order in accordance therewith. 


The Bible and Revelation. 


A true evaluation of the position of the 
Scriptures and of their authority depends 


The Reverend Carmino J. de Catanzaro, M.A., 
Ph.D., is Professor of Old Testament and Semitic 
Languages at Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Evanston, Illinois. Father de Catanzaro did 
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Arts degree from Dalhousie College, Halifax. He 
received his Bachelor’s Degree in Divinity from 
Trinity College, Toronto, and his Doctorate in 
Philosophy from the University of Toronto. He 
later pursued his studies at Keble College, Oxford, 
England. The paper we present here was de- 
livered at the second Margaret Hall Seminar in 
June, 1961. 


upon a true understanding of revelation. 
Here the Incarnation, the climax and the 
crown of the revelation of God, furnishes 
us with the clue. The important question 
of “natural religion,” or of “general revela- 
tion,” hardly concerns us here. We may 
content ourselves with stating that Catholics 
need not hesitate to admit that man’s search 
for God in his various religions has not 
gone entirely unrewarded, but that God 
has graciously used these to prepare men 
everywhere for the Gospel. Yet we must 
insist that outside the sphere of God’s spe- 
cial revelation it is but fragmentary truths 
which are available, peculiarly subject to 
distortion and misunderstanding because of 
the blurring of man’s vision by original sin. 


Thus, as against the liberal and humanistic 
tendency to regard the Bible as but another 
expression of man’s search for that ultimate 
reality which he labels “God,” Catholics are 
bound to insist that Scripture records God’s 
revelation of Himself, a revelation which 
is due entirely to His sovereign initiative, 
to His omnipotent love. On the other hand, 
against fundamentalists, we must maintain 
with equal firmness that God’s revelation 
is expressed in human terms, in human lan- 
guage, just as His full and final self-revela- 
tion was in terms of that perfect human 
nature which was hypostatically united to 
the second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
At every stage God has made Himself 
known in terms intelligible to those who 
were to receive His revelation: Thus: the 
language of Scripture is common humian 
language. Philology has made it clear how 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament exempli- 
fies common Semitic characteristics in 
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phonetics, grammar, and syntax; how the 
Aramaic portions are linguistically of a 
piece with the Aramaic elsewhere in use, 
and that the Greek of the New Testament 
is not, as was once supposed, a special 
“biblical Greek,” but that of everyday 
speech and correspondence, rather than of 
contemporary literary usage, though with 
a special Semitic flavour derived from the 
Greek version of the Old Testament and 
from the background of the authors them- 
selves. 


As for the inspiration of the biblical 
writers, we need no elaborate theories. Ob- 
viously it was other than the “inspiration” 
of great men of letters, as some of them 
obviously lacked literary skill. Need we 
Suppose more than that they were guided 
to record faitnfully and adequately that 
divine truth which had been made known 
to them, and to the extent that they had 
been able to grasp it? The inspiration of 
the Scriptures does not annihilate that hu- 
man element which is due to the various 
authors, any more than the true humani 
of Jesus of Nazareth was annihilated by 
the union with the divine nature of the 
Eternal Son of the Father. 


The Bible in the Church. 


Among Catholics it has long been a 
truism that the Scriptures are in and of the 
Church. The discipline of form-criticism, 
with its insistence on the “Sitz im Leben” 
(life situation) of the writers and their 
materials, has enabled us more than ever 
before to appreciate how the Scriptures 
have grown in and with the Church, even 
though its practitioners have often con- 
veyed the mistaken impression that the 
materials were fabricated by the Church 
for. its needs, rather than selected from 
authentic tradition. Thus we see how in 
ancient Israel the torah, or “Law,” grew 
over many centuries, first in oral tradition, 


then committed to writing in several stages, 
finally all the strands woven into an authori- 
tative account of the revelation of God and 
the circumstances surrounding it. The 
teaching of the prophets exemplifies the 
same process of oral transmission and reduc- 
tion to writing, and, as it became the 
orthodoxy of the reconstituted Israel after 
the Exile, itself crystallized into an au- 
thoritative corpus. Later still came the 
formation of a third body of literature, 
“the other writings of our fathers,” as the 
grandson of Ben-Sira styles them,” a col- 
lection less clearly defined as to its authority 
and even its extent, as witness the question 
of the so-called “Apocrypha” or, to use a 
less pejorative term, the “deutero-canon.” 


For Christians the Old Testament was 
part of the pattern inherited from the Old 
Israel, no less authoritative than for those 
who did not accept Jesus as the Messiah. 
Their own need to understand the new 
revelation embodied in Him impelled them 
to seek to explain it in terms of the given 
categories of the Old Testament; apologetic 
needs compelled them to justify it.in those 
terms. Yet the inherited Scriptures were 
insufficient. The missionary task before the 
Church, not least in the Gentile world, 
made it imperative that the new revelation 
have its own authoritative record. Further- 
more, great as was the continuity of the 
new revelation with the old, the disconti- 
nuity was too great for the terms of the 
old to be wholly adequate for the new, let 
alone for the new to be treated as a mere 
appendage. Thus there came into being the 
apostolic writings witnessing to the final 
revelation of God in Christ, and as such 
quickly acquiring an authority of their own. 


*Whether the “documentary theory” of the 
Pentateuch be retained or subjected to radical 
revision, a pear of literary strata must still 
be reckoned with. 


*In the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus. 














This happened in the very nick of time. 
As these apostolic writings began to be 
disseminated beyond the communities in 
which they were originally circulated, the 
apostolic teaching was being perverted by 
men who pretended that they had received 
secret traditions from the Apostles, and not 
much later rival writings under assumed 
apostolic names began to make their appear- 
ance. Most serious of all was the challenge 
of Marcion, who towards the middle of the 
second century issued a bowdlerized col- 
lection of Pauline letters together with an 
equally edited version of S. Luke and the 
Acts in support of his aberrations. Thus the 
nucleus of a canon quickly gained general 
acceptance as an effective counter-measure 
to such pretensions. For a time some New 
Testament writings continued in the pe- 
numbra of canonicity, particularly those 
known as the antilegomena or contradicted 
writings, I] Peter, II and III John, Jude, 
and the Revelation, which as late as the 
fifth century had not gained acceptance 
among Syriac speaking Christians, though 
they were finally accepted by the Catholic 
Church as a whole. 

Thus, in both the Old Testament and 
the New, the Church and the Scriptures 
stand in a relationship of mutuality. The 
Church in a sense creates the canon of 
Scripture, the Scriptures, since they are 
the record of divine revelation, exercise 
a formative influence over the Church. 


The Church as Bound by Scripture. 


The very notion of a canon implies 
authority. When the old Israel accepted 
the canon of the torah it was a recognition 
that these writings contained the revelation 
of God and were binding on the people of 
God in matters of faith and practice. The 
more or less informal attainment of “canon- 
icity” on the part of the other books of 
the Old Testament meant that they, suc- 
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cessively, attained a somewhat similar au- 
thoritative status. It is this authority which 
the New Testament writers take for 
granted and to which they constantly 
appeal. Here they were but following the 
precedent of the Incarnate Lord Himself, 
who had solemnly declared, “Do not sup- 
pose that I have come to abolish the Law 
and the prophets; I did not come to:abolish, 
but to complete” (S. Matt. 5:17). 

On the other hand, the fact that a new 
and fuller revelation had been vouchsafed 
in Christ was bound to affect the authority 
of the Old Testament writings for Chris- 
tians. Such authority as the Old Testament 
had was because of its relationship to 
Christ as preparing the way for Him and 
pointing to Him. It was pointed out by S. 
Paul that Jesus the Messiah was telos 
nomou, not only the goal of the Law, but 
also its end (Romans 10:4), in that He had 
come to restore and fulfill that relationship 
between God and man which had been in- 
itiated of old in the case of Abraham on the 
basis of faith, the Law itself being but a 
makeshift until His coming. With this ob- 
vious deficiency the Old Testament writings 
could not be a sufficient guide for the 
faith and life of the Church, however much 
their authority was conceded on other 
counts. 

It was thus that the records of the words 
and deeds of the Son of God, together with 
the writings which embodied the experi- 
ence of the apostolic Church under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, were readily 
conceded a higher degree of authority. 
They became the standard, canon, by 
which anything pretending to be apostolic 
tradition could be judged, the criterion for 
the rejection of the extravagant speculations 
of the Gnostic sects, whether in oral form 
or as recorded in spurious “gospels” or 
legendary “acts of apostles.” A cursory 
examination of any of the recently redis- 
covered Gnostic writings, such as the 
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“Gospel of Truth” or the self-styled “gos- 
pels” of Thomas or Philip, and comparison 
of them with any of our canonical Gospels, 
readily demonstrates the effectiveness of 
this barrier. Even at a later date, when this 
particular peril had, in the main, passed 
away, S. Cyril of Jerusalem could say to 
his catechumens, “When we are dealing 
with the divine and holy mysteries of 
the faith, we must not deliver anything 
whatsoever, without the sacred Scriptures, 
nor let ourselves be misled by mere prob- 
ability, or by marshalling of arguments. 
And do not simply credit me, when I tell 
you these things, unless you get proof from 
the Holy Scriptures of the things set forth 
by me.”* 

The canon of the Scriptures not only 
acts as a bulwark of the Church against 
external onslaughts of error, but also as 
a preventive against the rise of a false 
tradition within. For all their specious 
pleading from Scripture the Arians failed 
because they could not establish their case. 
Short-cuts in Christology, such as the di- 
personal Christ of Nestorianism or the 
confusion of the divine and human natures 
taught by Eutychianism, failed for the 
same reason. (Similarly, it would be im- 
possible for the Church at some future date 
to decide that there are more than three 
Persons in the Godhead because this would 
clearly contradict the evidence of Scrip- 
ture.) We might add that the failure in more 
recent times of “dogmas” such as the 
Immaculate Conception and the bodily As- 
sumption of our Lady to commend them- 
selves to Christians outside the Roman 
Communion as anything more than widely 
held pious opinions of some antiquity is 
precisely due to their extremely dubious 
basis in Scripture, and the consequent 
serious doubt concerning their standing as 


*Catecheses IV. 17, translation of W. Telfer in 
Library of Christian Classics, Vol. IV. 


original elements of the Christian tradition. 
It is significant that the very Council which 
decreed the infallibility of the Pope clearly 
stated this limitation on his power to define 
dogmas—“The Holy Spirit was not prom- 
ised to the successors of Peter, that by 
his revelation they might make known 
new doctrine; but that by his assistance 
they might inviolably keep and faithfully 
expound the revelation or deposit of faith 
delivered through the apostles.”* Similarly, 
the Scriptures exercise their control over 
Christian morality. It is inconceivable that 
any council of the Church, however exalted, 
should follow the dubious precedent of 
Luther and Melancthon when they per- 
mitted Philip of Hesse to marry an addi- 
tional wife,® and declare polygamy to be 
lawful for Christians, let alone fornication 
or homicide. 


In the case of devotional practices or 
even of theological opinion matters are 
considerably more fluid. Here the authority 
of Scripture is primarily negative, inhibiting 
developments which are contrary to its 
general sense or clearly contradicting re- 
vealed truth or fundamental doctrines of 
the Faith. It was thus possible for Origen, 
or even S. Augustine, in speculation to go 
considerably further than the Church sub- 
sequently could approve—we may mention 
the views of the former on the subordina- 
tion of the Son to the Father or of the latter 
concerning the total corruption of human 
nature. So it has been with subsequent 
theologians up to the present time. Scrip- 
ture acts as a brake upon the one-sided 
views of theologians, and prevents them 
from gaining the upper hand. In the case 


‘Denzinger: Encheiridion Symbolorum, p. 507; 


English translation by Cardinal Manning in G. 
MacGregory The Vatican Revolution, p. 

‘Contrast the contention of He VIII that 
not even the Pope could dispense him from the 
ee of Leviticus 20:21 against taking his 
rother’s wife. 








of the devotional practices of Christians, 
the words of Tertullian concerning those of 
his own day are always applicable—“For 
these and such like rules, if thou requirest 
a law in the Scriptures, thou shalt find 
none. Tradition will be pleaded to thee as 
originating them, custom as confirming 
them, and faith as observing them.”* Yet 
here too Scripture, because of its place in 
the liturgy from the earliest ages, is bound 
to exercise a profound formative influence. 


Furthermore, the Scriptures bind the 
Church to the totality of the Christian 
paradosis. They are not merely a source- 
book for such teachings as might, from 
generation to generation, have the greatest 
appeal to the faithful, though much pop- 
ular preaching is in grave danger of so 
treating them. The controlling influence 
of Scripture prevents the teaching of the 
Church from becoming a variable quantity 
to be adjusted from age to age to the 
current winds of thought, and preserves 
it constant in all its essential features, how- 
ever greatly the presentation may have to 
be varied to suit apologetic needs of the 
time. So the Church is bound to confess 
the Virgin Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and His second Advent because they are 
attested by the Scriptures, even though in 
some ages and places they may have apolo- 
getic value, while in others, such as twen- 


tieth century America, they may appear as 


apologetic difficulties. 

Similarly, the Church is bound to respect 
the general mind of the Scriptures. Thus 
the Thirty-Nine Articles state—“It is not 
lawful for the Church to ordain anything 
that is contrary to God’s Word written 
neither may it so expound one place of 
Scripture, that it be repugnant to another.” 


‘De Corona Militis IV (translation as in Kidd: 
Documents Illustrative of the History of the 
Church, Vol. 1, page 149). 

"Article XX. 
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Taken by themselves, there are passages in 
the book of Revelation and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews which on the one hand 
appear to countenance millenarianism,* on 
the other hand deny repentance and res- 
toration to those who seriously lapse from 
Christian faith or morals after baptism.° 
Such teachings were properly rejected by 
the Church as being opposed to the general 
sense of Scripture and tradition, and thus 
not belonging to the revelation of God. On 
the other hand, it was possible for the 
Catholic Church, with these reservations, 
to enshrine both these books within the 
Canon and preserve their rich insights with- 
out committing herself to the personal 
aberrations of their authors. 


Thus the fact that the Church is bound 
to the Scriptures and by the Scriptures is 
supremely expressive of the Church’s sub- 
jection to the sovereignty of the God who 
has revealed Himself, and who has caused 
His revelation to be recorded in Scrip- 
ture. In the Church’s faith and life there 
is thus a continuous “reformation accord- 
ing to the word of God,” at times spec- 
tacular or even explosive, normally gradual 
and quiet, but none the less effective. 


The Church as Guardian of Scripture. 


While the Church cannot separate herself 
from Holy Writ, neither can Holy Writ 
be separated from the Church. The in- 
terpretation of Scripture is the task of the 
Church, and cannot be properly undertaken 
in any other context. So Tertullian could 
argue concerning the heretics of his day— 
“if they are heretics, they cannot be Chris- 
tians, since the names which they accept 
came not from Christ, but from the heretics 
whom they follow of their own choice. 
So, not being Christians, they acquire no 


‘e.g., Revelation 20:2-7. 
*e.g., Hebrews 6:4-6. 
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right to Christian literature.”*° The same 
point is rightly made in our own day by 
Karl Barth, when he insists that the Chris- 
tian revelation can be properly understood 
only by those who work within its con- 
text, at least hypothetically.t Otherwise 
the Scriptures tend to become mere dead 
documents, at worst no more relevant or 
meaningful than the writings of the Qumran 
sect or the clay tablets from Assurbanipal’s 
library, the object of scholarly curiosity or 
of the hatred of unbelievers. The writer has 
recently had occasion to notice how even 
a well-disposed and scholarly Muslim, shar- 
ing many of the presuppositions of both the 
Old Testament and the New and displaying 
a reverence for the Person of our Lord sur- 
passing that of many a “liberal” Christian,” 
could fail to grasp fundamental points of 
the Scriptures. The Church, the community 
of the faithful, with its life, worship and 
witness, is the proper context for the true 
understanding of the Scriptures. In pro- 
portion as the tradition of the Church is 
absent or distorted the understanding of 
the the Scriptures suffers. Thus, despite 
their monumental! contributions to biblical 
scholarship and their genuine devotion to 
the Scriptures, the great Protestant com- 
munions tend to perpetuate the one-sided 
biblical interpretation of their founders, and 
that at a time of a great biblical revival.** 


This raises in an acute form the question 
of the proper exegesis of the Scriptures. In 
this respect the past two centuries have 
seen great changes; so great, that a con- 


“De Praescriptione adversus Haereticos, 37; 
translation S. L. Greenslade, Library of Christian 
Classics, Vol. V. 

“Revelation, edited by Baillie and Martin, Lon- 
don 1937, p. 41. 

™We may note that the Koran (suras 19, 3) 
asserts the nag Birth of Jesus and speaks very 
highly of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

“Note the tendency in Protestant works on 
Old Testament theology to undervalue cultus, 
eg., those of O. Procksch, Ludwig Koehler. 
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temporary commentary on almost any book 
of the Bible is certain to differ considerably 
from its counterpart of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries, not to mention the 
thirteenth century or the third. To a large 
extent this is due to the all but universal 
abandonment of allegory, so popular at one 
time, by responsible Christian scholars, 
Catholic and Protestant alike—unless we 
regard the “demythologizing” of Bultmann 
and his school as an attempt to treat the 
Bible as a thesaurus of existentialist alle- 
gories. Yet we must recognize that allegori- 
zation, despite some of its absurdities, so 
far from distorting the Christian faith, in 
most instances protected it from distortion 
by providing a safeguard against an un- 
intelligent literalism which might in many 
respects have had a serious effect on the 
integrity and perspective of Christian tra- 
dition, as has been all too clearly shown 
by the many post-Reformation sects which 
have abandoned tradition and based their 
tenets on a crass literalism. With their 
high regard for allegory mediaeval theo- 
logians, particularly S. Thomas Aquinas, 
insisted that only the literal sense of the text 
could be the foundation of any doctrine." 
On the other hand it was freely admitted, 
at least in some quarters, that many a text 
of Scripture, particularly in the Old Testa- 
ment, yielded no literal meaning which had 
any relevance to the Faith. Undoubtedly 
Origen had expressed an extreme position 
when he declared, “Will any man of sense 
suppose that there was a first day, a second, 
and a third, evening and morning, without 
sun and moon and stars? And who is so silly 
as to imagine that God, like a husbandman, 
planted a garden in Eden eastward? .. . 
Why, even the Gospels abound in incidents 
of the same kind. . . . The careful student 


“Summa Theologica, pars 1, quaest. 1, art. 10— 
“nihil sub spirituali sensu continetur fidei neces- 
sarium, quod Scriptura per litteralem sensum 
alicubi manifeste non tradat.” 





may observe countless other instances in 
the Gospels, and may thus be convinced 
that with the historical events, literally true, 
different ones are interwoven which never 
occurred.”** Yet it is perfectly clear from 
his own statements that it would never have 
entered his mind to regard the Virgin Birth 
or the bodily Resurrection of our Lord as 
anything but literal historical events,** 
certainly not as symbols of some Christian 
version of Platonic philosophy. For all his 
conservatism S. Thomas takes pains to 
stress the presence in Scripture not only 
of figures of speech, but also of poetic 
imagery.”* 

The development of biblical criticism and 
of a more scientific exegesis has enabled us 
to face the difficulties of the older biblical 
interpreters in a. much more satisfactory 
way. It is possible for us, as it was not pos- 
sible for earlier generations, to see divine 
revelation in historical perspective. With- 
out hesitation we can recognize the presence 
in the biblical records of primitive phases 
in man’s apprehension of the truth revealed 
by God which have since had to be dis- 
carded, or at least profoundly modified, in 
the context of the fuller revelation. We 
can readily admit that the early Israelites, 
even when they were zealous for Yahweh’s 
covenant, believed in the existence of other 
deities though they shrank from worship- 
ping them or that many deeds were per- 
formed in Yahweh’s name which, by 
Christian standards, are shockingly at 
variance with the will of God. We may dis- 
cern, without endangering our faith, how 


“Pbilokalia i.17, translation in Kidd: Documents, 
Vol. L., p. 176. 

“De Principiis, praefatio, 4, translation in Kidd: 
Documents, Vol. I, p. 178. 

“Summa Theologica, pars I, quaest. 1, art. 9— 
“convenienter in sacra riptura traduntur nobis 


spiritualia sub metaphoris corporalium. Et hoc 
est quod dicit Dionysius: ‘Impossibile est nobis 
aliter lucere divinum radium, nisi varietate sac- 
rorum velaminum circumvelatum.’ ” 
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the authors of the creation accounts in 
Genesis drew upon current mythical im- 
agery in order to express thereby truths 
which are eternally valid, and that the 
apocalyptic writers went to the same sources 
for symbols by which they might depict 
God’s control over history and His ultimate 
victory over all opposition to His plan. 
Such recognition, however, imposes more 
than ever the duty of probing into the real 
meaning of the sacred authors and of dis- 
cerning God’s revelation in and behind that 
meaning. 

For Christians it is obvious that the New 
Testament revelation is the final crown of 
the Old Testament revelation of God. But 
whereas the patristic, mediaeval, or post- 
reformation exegete looked upon the Old 
Testament as a cryptic expression of the 
message of the New, which merely required 
to be decoded, the modern exegete can 
recognize in a way previously impossible 
a process of revelation leading up to a cli- 
max. But can the exegete content himself 
with a purely historical interpretation, 
merely discerning the meaning of the sacred 
authors in their particular context of time 
and place? It would appear that this neces- 
sary task is but the beginning, that scienti- 
fic exegesis must recognize the total biblical 
context, and proceed from the elucidation 
of the author’s meaning in a given passage 
to the interpretation of its sensus plenior 
(fuller sense), to use the term of the abbé 
J. Coppens of Louvain.** The meaning of 
the text is thus not exhausted by what the 
writer intended to convey by it then and 
there, but must be considered in a wider 
context, not only of those primitive patterns 
known to us from other religious and cul- 
tural connections and reappearing in Scrip- 
ture with new meanings, but also of the 
spiritual “chain-reactions” to which it gives 


*%V om Christlichen Verstandnis des Alten Testa- 
ments, Louvain 1952. 
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rise within Scripture itself. It may well be 
that the author of Genesis 1:2 meant no 
more than that a mighty wind was sweeping 
the face of the primaeval ocean,’® in terms 
of the theological development which takes 
place within the Old Testment itself the 
traditional, more literal rendering of riab 
elobim as “the Spirit of God” ought to be 
retained. 

This forces upon us the question of 
typology. Its legitimacy and appropriateness 
can scarcely be questioned unless we are to 
reject completely the way in which the 
New Testament writers use the Old Testa- 
ment. It takes a short-sighted exegesis to 
ignore the recurrence of Old Testament 
patterns in the pages of the New. The 
acceptance of this principle, however, makes 
it imperative that we engage in a true 
typology and confine ourselves in each 
specific case to the patterns which the 
Scriptures themselves apply; if our patterns 
are imposed from without we shall merely 
be re-introducing allegory under the guise 
of typology. Thus the application of the 
Exodus-pattern to the Passion and Resur- 
rection of our Lord, familiar to us from the 
liturgy of Holy Saturday, is true and proper 
typology; the various symbolic interpreta- 
tions of the water and blood from the 
pierced side of the crucified Lord (S. John 
19:34), such as Baptism and the Eucharist, 
scarcely qualify as such. Historical exegesis 
rightly and properly has drawn our atten- 
tion to the great diversity within the Bible, 
and particularly to the newness of the 
revelation in Christ; typology, rightly used, 
is a much needed reaffirmation of the com- 
plementary truth of the unity of Holy 
Scripture.”° 

We may therefore confidently affirm that 


*As in The Bible: An American Translation, 
University of Chicago Press. 

*For a fuller discussion see Essays on Typology, 
by G. W. H. Lampe and K. J. Woollcombe, 
Studies in Biblical Theology No. 22, London 1957. 


the new exegesis is not, in the long run, 
destructive of the Church’s faith in Scrip- 
ture and her reverence for it, but on the 
contrary affirms it. The imperative task is 
now, without neglecting the other tasks of 
biblical scholarship, that of writing a 
theology of the Old Testament as well as 
of the New, which will be true to the in- 
sights of the Catholic faith no less than to 
contemporary scholarship. That this task 
has yet to be performed in our Communion 
is a sad commentary on the present state of 
Anglican biblical scholarship and on the 
teaching in our theological schools. 

It ought here to be emphatically asserted, 
that while the Church is forever bound to 
the Scriptures and to the faith which they 
enshrine, she is not thereby compelled to 
teach the faith in the exact terms of the 
biblical writers. While Scripture contains 
abundant theological materials it contains 
no systematic exposition of the faith. It is 
the task of theology to provide such an 
account, and to do so from age to age 
according to the needs of the Church in its 
continuing life, and therefore to discover 
the appropriate terms for doing so. As in 
the past, so at the present time, the plea is 
often made that the Christian faith must be 
presented exclusively in biblical terms. Here 
it is instructive to note how the Arians 
sought to block the use of the term 
homoousios (of the same substance) from 
being used by the Council of Nicaea to 
define Christ’s relation to the Father on the 
grounds that it was not found in Scripture. 
Despite its plausibility this plea was over- 
ruled because it became clear that this term, 
though it borrowed from philosophy, alone 
could safeguard the very truth on which 
Scripture insists. On the contemporary 
theological scene the traditional formula- 
tions of the doctrine of God in terms of 
essence and nature are being assailed by 
those who would substitute categories of 
action, claiming that these are more in 
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accord with Scripture.”* It is an over-simpli- 
fication of Scripture to state that it is con- 
cerned with no more than the saving acts 
of God, and that God does not reveal to 
man something of His being, His nature. 
The God of the Scriptures is not merely 
the God who acts, but also the God who 
speaks, who “does nothing without re- 
vealing His secret to His servants the proph- 
ets” (Amos 3:7) who are His spokes- 
men, and who spoke His final word in His 
Son. Thus, for all their plausibility, the new 
categories are actually less adequate than 
the old ones for expressing and guarding 
the revelation contained in the Scriptures. 
While theology must of necessity work 
with the materials provided by the Scrip- 
tures, and present them in orderly, systema- 


“See particularly G. Ernest Wright: God Who 
Acts, pp. 109 f. 


tic fashion, it must always be free to trans- 
late them into the appropriate metaphysical 
terms, as Catholic theology in fact always 
has done.?? 


The authority of Scripture, therefore, 
rests on the fact that God has revealed Him- 
self, that He has acted in history and has 
spoken to man, and that this revelation is 
recorded therein in its various phases. The 
Catholic faith rests on this revelation; the 
Catholic Church is, and must irrevocably 
remain, biblical, because she is under the 
authority of the God who is not only Deus 
absconditus, the God who hides Himself, 
but also Deus revelatus, the God who has 
revealed Himself, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 


For a fuller discussion see “Christian Theol 
and the Bible,” by E. R. Fairweather, Canadian 
Journal of Theology, Vol. Il, No. 2 (April, 1956). 











The Authority of Tradition, 






e¢ William H. Dunphy 


The subject of this paper is the authority 
of tradition, creeds and councils. Let us 
begin with tradition, for the conception of 
tradition is a richer thing, a more living 
thing, than that of mere authority. Author- 
ity has often been conceived of in a wooden 
way, 2 lifeless way, which caricatures the 
auctoritas of the Church, which is the Body 
of Christ—the Christ who taught with 
authority, and Whose word was with 
power. Tradition too has been miscon- 
ceiyed, and identified with a growth of 
myths, fables, and legends, or else associated 
with a culture—high or low—rather than 
with what God delivered (traditioned) to 
His Son, what that Son has delivered to His 
Church and what that Church has delivered, 
and still delivers, and will never cease from 
delivering to men. And what she delivers 
is a heritage, not primarily of words, but of 
realities; a heritage not of formulae but of 
life. And that heritage, that delivery, that 
tradition of truth and life rests back on 
Him Who could say “all things have been 
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delivered* to me by my Father, and no one 
knows who the Son is but the Father: 
neither does anyone know the Father but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son shall will 
to reveal Him.’ 


God Communicating Himself to Us. 


Our faith is based on the revelation of 
God—a revelation of God in history—and 
such a revelation cannot be proclaimed but 
with authority, and inevitably issues in 
tradition—that is to say communication. It 
must be proclaimed—proclaimed with 
authority—and it must be shared, handed 
on, “traditioned.” 


Our Lord did not found a debating club 
or an anarchist society or a university of 
research into the truths of God. He did not 
even open a door in His soul looking out on 
God, and say, “See, I have opened the door 
in my soul: why don’t you open the door 
in yours?” Quite the contrary, He said, “I 
am the door.” He did not simply encourage 
men to try to hunt here, there, and every- 
where for the final truth. He said, “I am 
the Truth.” And Christians have always 
taken Him at His Word, and found that 
following Him, they do not walk in dark- 
ness but have the light of life. Christianity 
is Christ. He is the very center of His reli- 
gion in a way which cannot be asserted of 
the founder of .any other religion. Bud- 
dhism is not the Buddha; Islam is not Mo- 
hammed. Buddhists receive the “Four Noble 
Truths” and the “Eight-fold Way” from 


*Paredothe, from which we get the word para- 
dosis, tradition. 
"Lk. 10:22; Mt. 11:27. 
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Gautama the Buddha; and Moslems receive 
the Koran through Mohammed; but the 
relation is external and casual. But Chris- 
tianity is Christ—Christ the Way, Christ 
the Truth, Christ the Life. And the Church 
is Christ, “the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all.” It is a startling thought: “as the 
body is one and has many members so also 
is Christ.” We are expecting the word 
Church, in the last clause, “so also is the 
Church.” That is plainly implied, but what 
the Apostle actually says is “so also is 
Christ.” Christ is identified with His 
Church, His Body, His fulness. 

And as He is the truth, His Church is 
“the pillar and foundation of the truth.” 
In her and through her He makes Himself 
known. And the Church knows Christ as 
her Head—as having vital union with Him. 

Men have tried to get away from this 
fact. They have tried to substitute some- 
thing else for the authority and the tradition 
of Christ’s Church. In the nineteenth 
century and the early part of the twentieth 
it was “religious experience,” left con- 
veniently vague and undefined. I would not 
disparage the importance of religious ex- 
perience. But it has its limitations. It has 
been noticed that religious experience “can- 
not incubate a single fact of past history.” 
And our religion is based on a revelation 
in history; the revelation of the Lord Who 
—wonder of wonders—appears in history, 
but Who is above and beyond history, 
back of it, and ahead of it—its source and 
its goal—the transcendent Lord of history. 
In Him we see God revealed; from Him 
flows the tradition of His truth and life in 
the Church. Religious experience is im- 
jortant; but its role is to follow, not to 
lead. If we confined ourselves to religious 
experience alone, how would we ever know 
that the Christ, Emmanuel, God with us, 
and the Holy Spirit, God within us, are two 
Persons and not one? Without the dis- 
courses of Christ and the teaching authority 


and tradition of the Church, we might well 
land in the bogs of Unitarianism or at best 
Binitarianism. 

Protestantism today is—at least in some 
circles—recovering to some degree the sense 
of the importance of tradition. Form-criti- 
cism and other approaches to the origin of 
the Gospels and the New Testament litera- 
ture have shown the role of oral tradition 
in transmitting the facts and beliefs which lie 
behind the Gospels. The danger today is not 
that tradition will be underestimated, but 
that its function may be exaggerated. Often 
in circles influenced by the form-critical 
approach, the early Church is supposed to 
have been endowed with a high degree of 
creative power, so that stories could be 
invented on the spot of our Lord’s healing 
or casting out demons or raising the dead, 
as a ground for what the healer or the 
exorcist was about to do, or what the 
catechist was to teach. Actually what we 
know of the communities of the early 
Church does not suggest any such creative 
gifts, and the apocryphal Gospels would 
seem to be the best answer to this type of 
exaggeration. 


And on the contrary we know that the 
sublime interpretation of our Lord in terms 
of fulfilling the Old Testament at its deepest 
and highest level—in all its principal themes 
—the fusion of the Messiah concept and 
that of the Suffering Servant and the Man 
from heaven—was accomplished long be- 
fore the writer of the Fourth Gospel or of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews had set pen to 
paper, and before St. Paul had ever come 
into the Church. And as Dodd reminds us, 
inspired and sublime thinking is not char- 
acteristic of committees. The fusion of these 
themes, symbols, concepts, was the work 
of a Master Mind—yet of one who remains 
anonymous, unless, as St. Luke tells us «at 
the end of his Gospel, it was no other than 
the Mind of the Master that offered this 
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interpretation and fused together these con- 
cepts and images. 

Riesenfeld has warned us with reason 
that Form-criticism, valuable as it was in its 
pioneer work in the early stages, now often 
serves to confuse rather than to clarify the 
issues. There is nothing to suggest that the 
early churches were creative communities 
(intellectually speaking), and that they 
could have produced the Christ of faith. 
Rather it is the Word of God that is 
creative and revealing. It is Christ Who 
creates the community; not the community 
that creates Christ, or the Gospel picture of 
the Christ. The community transmitted the 
tradition—and different communities made 
different selections from the tradition. But 
it is one thing to select from the tradition— 
quite another to create it, whether from 
missionary or catechetical or other practical 
needs. 

Actually what we have, as Riesenfeld 
shows, is the tradition of the Holy Words 
of Jesus the Christ—Words which were set 
along with those of the Old Testament, and 
even above it. The Apostle was the bearer 
of this tradition—one who in addition to 
being an eyewitness to Christ, and in par- 
ticular to His Resurrection—had steeped 
himself in the meaning of our Lord’s teach- 
ing and acts, and been sent by Christ Him- 
self. The tradition is two-fold: The 
Synoptic tradition and that of the Fourth 
Gospel. But both of these originate in the 
life and the Holy Words of Jesus the Christ. 
In the Synoptics we have the sayings of 
our Lord and His great deeds recorded 
with a minimum of interpretation. In the 
Fourth Gospel we have a series of medita- 
tions on the great episodes of our Lord’s 
ministry, and His discourses connected with 
them. But both of these streams of the tra- 
dition originate with our Lord. There is 
no reason why we cannot attribute to Him 
the seed-meditations out of which grow the 
Fourth Gospel. 


Ultimately, of course, we have to choose 
between the acceptance of the Church’s 
tradition, which presents us with a coherent 
and true and living picture of the Christ— 
and being content to know next to nothing 
about Him—with the “mere echo of an echo 
and whisper of a whisper,” as one radical 
critic has expressed it. Even on purely 
natural and rational grounds, one can find 
one’s way to the very threshold of the 
Church’s faith. But to step over the thresh- 
old there is needed the gift of faith, faith 
that the message taught by the Apostles, and 
by their successors, the pastors of Christ’s 
Church, is indeed the word, not of men, 
but of God. So are we enabled to lay hold 
on the Gospel of the Grace of God, and 
to receive the glad tidings—the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, in the double sense, the Gospel 
that issues from the Lord Jesus and the 
Gospel about Him. 

Riesenfeld shows that while there are no 
parallels—Jewish or Gentile—to the Gos- 
pels, there are parallels in Palestine itself for 
the handing on of tradition. Paradidonai, 
“to hand over’® (from which we get 
Paradosis, tradition) is used to indicate the 
committing of a tradition of teaching to a 
particular pupil. Paralambanein (Hebrew 
masar) “to take over,” refers to the im- 
printing of this tradition with which one 
has been entrusted. What we are here con- 
cerned with is “not the vague diffusion of 
narratives, sagas, or anecdotes, as we find 
it in folk-lore, but the rigidly controlled 
transmission of matter from one who has 
the mastery of it to another who has been 
specially chosen to learn it. The bearer of 
the tradition and the teacher (rabbi) 
watched over its memorizing by his ap- 
proved pupils (talmid) and what was passed 
on in this way was, in the matter both of 
content and form, a fixed body of ma- 


*Hebrew: gibbel. 
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terial.”** From this it is clear that in the 
New Testament period, the peculiarly 
Jewish tradition was “not possessed and 
shaped by an unlimited and undefined 
anonymous multitude.” Though instruction 
in the tradition was given to the congrega- 
tion in the synagogue, the community as 
such were not thereby made the bearers of 
the tradition. On the contrary this task was 
in the hands of a small and exactly defined 
group within the community. 


Our Lord the Author. 


Our Lord’s own words of instruction are 
not—as used to be widely supposed—free 
spontaneous utterances of the moment, but 
were most carefully phrased and chiselled 
out with a view to being memorized and 
transmitted. He Himself is the source of 
the Christian Gospel, the Christian tradi- 
tion, which is the only cause sufficient to 
explain its special character as holy Word. 
The shape of the tradition—its form, as 
distinct from its content—developed gradu- 
ally in the life of the very early Church. 
But the outlines, “the beginnings of the 
proper genus of the tradition of the words 
and deeds of Jesus, were memorized and 
recited as holy Word.” Such considerations 
suggest a much more positive answer than 
has often been given as to whether the 
essential contents of Christology and ethics, 
as given in the tradition, originate with the 
Lord Jesus Himself—also, as has already 
been mentioned, to the authority of the 
Fourth Gospel, with its meditations on the 
words and deeds of our Lord. 

As already remarked, the attitude of 
many Protestants toward tradition is 
changing at the present day, and a deeper 
respect for it is being manifested in many 
quarters. Cullmann represents this newer 
approach at its best. He recognizes the great 


“The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings, pp. 
17, 18, London, Mowbray, 1957. 


authority of tradition in the primitive 
Church, and is in full accord with this 
appreciation. He cannot sufficiently exalt 
apostolic tradition. But after the writing of 
the New Testament, he holds, the entire 
situation has changed. Now the apostolic 
authority has passed from tradition to the 
written records. Cullmann insists on the 
uniqueness of the Apostolate, and holds that 
Catholics fail to recognize this by their 
exaltation of the continuous tradition of the 
Church after apostolic times. Cullmann 
grants that the post-apostolic tradition is 
still important, but not normative. He con- 
siders that the Church in canonizing the 
New Testament writings abandons her 
claim to supreme, not to say infallible au- 
thority, which now passes to the sacred 
writings.* 

But this surely does not follow. While 
revelation is completed, according to the 
Catholic conception, with the completion 
of the canon of the New Testament, there 
is still the task of interpreting this revela- 
tion, and guarding against alterations in the 
sense of the Apostolic writings. Danielou’s 
criticism of Cullmann seems just. The 
Church in no sense abdicates her authority 
when she canonizes the New Testament, as 
Cullmann seems to think. “The Church is as 
infallible in transmitting the deposit of faith 
as the Apostles in revealing it.”* The 
uniqueness of the authority of the apostles 
as the bearers of tradition is maintained— 
more fully by the Church than by Cull- 
mann, who seems to hold a continuous 
revelation. The real issue is the continuation 
and actualization of apostolic authority, so 
that not only are the apostolic writings 
handed down, but the true sense, the same 
faith which they were written to express 
and impart. The infallibility of the Church 


‘Christ and Time, Eng. tr. pp. 170 ff. Philadelphia, 
Westminster, 1950. 
*Dieu et nous, p. 190. Paris, Grasset, 1956. 
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does not signify new revelation, but the 
divine action within the Church preserving 
and maintaining this revelation. 

Cullmann himself admits the divine action 
in the history of salvation—not only in the 
miracles of our Lord, but in the Sacraments 
of the Church,® which are the counterparts 
of these. But if the continued divine action 
is admitted in the sacramental activity of 
the Church, why not in her teaching office? 
Tradition is the handing on of the divine 
revelation. The assistance of the Holy 
Spirit has been promised for this purpose. 

Again Cullmann recognizes one other 
embodiment of apostolic authority besides 
the New Testament—namely the Apostles’ 
Creed’—the concise summary of the teach- 
ing given at length in the Apostolic 
writings. Here again Danielou seems to be 
right in pointing out that such a recognition 
of the Apostles’ Creed implies the recogni- 
tion of the continued supreme authority of 
the Church’s tradition, even after the com- 
pletion of the New Testament canon.* For 
the Apostles’ Creed, as we know, did not 
reach its present form until long after the 
death of the Apostles—in fact some articles 
were added centuries later. We cannot 
therefore admit that the Church’s supreme 
authority in handing on the tradition, or 
the divine assistance ensuring the unfailing 
transmission of this tradition, ceased with 
the New Testament. They continue, in 
accordance with the Lord’s promises, to 
the end of time. 


The Church Controls Tradition. 


The tradition of the Church of Christ, 
as we have seen, is a controlled tradition. 
It is, in the first place, committed not to the 
whole community, but to select bearers of 


‘Op. Cit., p. 155, ete. 


"The Early Church (E.T.) London 1956. pp. 
94 ff 


"Op. Cit, p. 194. 





the tradition, beginning with the Apostles 
and those whom they entrusted with the 
paradosis. This fact, re-enforced by the 
presence in the earliest Church of many 
eyewitnesses, serves to dissipate the notion 
of the period between Pentecost and the 
written Gospel as a fertile breeding ground 
for all kinds of mythical legends and other 
accretions to original Christianity. The tra- 
dition was from the first a controlled tradi- 
tion—controlled, moreover, by those whom 
our Lord Himself commissioned and em- 
powered; to whom He said, “As the Father 
sent me, so send I you,”® and to whom He 
promised His eternal Presence and the per- 
petual guidance of His Holy Spirit to lead 
them into all the truth which He had re- 
vealed.*° The process of tradition is seen 
continually. St. Paul in setting forth the 
truths of the Kerygma concerning Christ’s 
death and resurrection speaks of delivering 
to his Corinthian converts by tradition what 
he himself has received, and of his teaching 
being the same as that of the other Apos- 
tles."* If an angel from heaven should pro- 
claim to the Galatian Christians a different 
Gospel from that which he has proclaimed, 
he is to be held accursed.** The inspired 
writer of the Pastorals can say: “the things 
you have learned from me among many 
witnesses, the same you are to entrust to 
faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also.”** Always there is tradition, and 
always it is a controlled tradition. At no 
period was the early Church a place where 
myths and legends could multiply and 
flourish. 


We must not, however, forget the other 
half of the truth, that the tradition, though 
a controlled tradition, committed to a few 
and transmitted by them, is at the same time 


*Jn. 20:21. 

*Jn. 16:13, etc. 
"I Cor. 15:3, 11. 
"Gal. 1:8. 

“Il Tim. 2:2. 
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shared and lived by the community as a 
whole. The conception of a_ teaching 
Church and a learning Church can easily be 
carried too far. Fr. Tyrrell was at least half 
right in insisting that the earliest period of 
Christianity shows us not a teaching Church 
and a learning Church, but a teaching 
Church and a learning world. St. John, or 
whoever wrote the first Johannine Epistle, 
can confidently affirm that his converts have 
an unction from the Holy One, and they 
all know and have no need of anyone teach- 
ing them, because God has given them a 
share of His Spirit..* The Church is not a 
mere academy, where a few teach and 
the majority learn; she is the organism of 
divine truth and grace, as Khomyakoff puts 
it; she is “truth and grace as an organism.” 
While the distinction between the teaching 
Church and the learning Church may not 
be dispensed with entirely, it should not be 
pressed unduly. 


The tradition of the Church was neither 
a ready-made system springing forth all at 
once in its entirety, as Athena was supposed 
to have sprung from the head of Zeus—a 
conception which has caused many a 
theologian a headache, as according to the 
legend, Zeus himself underwent a severe 
headache in the original experience—nor on 
the other hand was it merely a “fructifying 
germ” deposited in the mind of the Church, 
to evolve without stint or limit. Two ex- 
tremes are to be avoided—one of which 
laments that we did not live in the days of 
the Apostles, or at least during the early 
centuries of Christianity, before the Apos- 
tolic tradition became sadly corrupted; the 
other of which rejoices that we live after 
nineteen centuries of development so that 
we know so much more about the Christian 
religion than the poor Apostles and their 
immediate disciples. 


“] Jn. 2:27, 3:24. 


There is, of course, genuine development 
of doctrine—development true to type, not 
evolution into something quite different. 
The Holy Spirit was given not only to 
bring to the remembrance of the Apostles 
and the Church what the Lord Jesus had 
said, but to enable them to understand the 
significance of this, to deepen their insight 
into the truths revealed, and to apply them 
to the situation in which they found them- 
selves. New aspects of the truth are brought 
to light as the Church’s experience grows— 
though there is always a danger that aspects 
which are clear at an earlier period may be 
seen more dimly at a later one. And there 
is a sense in which the whole Church is the 
recipient and the guardian, or at least the 
shield, of the Church’s tradition. This truth 
underlies the conception of Sobornost as 
modern Russian Orthodox thinkers have 
developed it and which is set forth in the 
Encyclical of the Orthodox Patriarchs in 
1849. The late Professor Tennant was right 
in his insistence that “Christianity is neither 
a life, nor a doctrine, but a life coloured 
by a doctrine.” And Khomyakoff was right 
in his insistence over a century ago that the 
Christian tradition is neither simply thought, 
nor simply experienced, but thought and 
experienced at the same time.** The 
Church’s tradition is not a dead tradition, 
not a paralyzing or enslaving tradition; it 
is a living tradition and a liberating tradi- 
tion. It does not suppress inquiry and free 
investigation, but rather guides them aright, 
and prevents their being steered into blind 
alleys or swallowed up in the bogs of error. 
Though it is true, as Swete remarked, that 
St. Paul’s epistles do not remind one of a 
Congregationalist minister exhorting: his 
flock, so much as of the: encyclicals of .a 
reforming Pope, yet the Apostle: was the 
first to recognize that his role was not -to 


*L’Eglise latine et le Protestantisme, p. 50 (Laus- 
anne and Vevey, 1872). 
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have dominion over his converts’ faith, but 
to be a helper of their joy. And Catholic 
thought at its best has always insisted that 
the Episcopate is organic to the Church, 
not a caste set over against it. And it has 
always taken a dim view of Bishops wan- 
dering about without any visible flock with 
which they are in vital union and solidarity, 
in doctrine, and in sacramental life, as well 
as of Bishops who lightly esteem the link 
which binds them to their fellow-bishops— 
to the world-wide Episcopate and the 
Church Catholic throughout the world and 
throughout all ages. The Church’s tradition 
presupposes an unbroken continuity both of 
teaching and of life. Tradition is both a 
stream of life, and the solid banks of teach- 
ing, which securely shut in that stream, con- 
trolling and directing, though not impeding 
its onward flow. 

The Bishops have been by divine institu- 
tion the watchmen and guardians in a spe- 
cial sense of the Church’s faith. Each Bish- 
op, as St. Irenaeus noted, has been endowed 
with the assured grace-gift of truth, the 
charisma veritatis certum.'* Yet the Bishop, 
in exercising his teaching office, is not 
remote from his flock. On the contrary, his 
most representative act of teaching in the 
early Church was expounding the Gospel 
in the Liturgy. Round about him were 
ranged the Senate of the Church, the pres- 
byters, who shared in large degree the teach- 
ing office. But the body of the faithful had 
their part too—they would be quick to 
notice if the Bishop erred from the tradi- 
tion they had received from his predeces- 
sors. And since the law of praying is the 
law of believing, the Liturgy itself soon 
came to exercise its controlling and inspir- 
ing power upon the Bishops and their 
clergy and their flocks alike. Truth and life 
were inseparably united in the Church’s 
tradition. 


"Adv. Haer. Book IV, Ch. 26, 2. 
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The authority of Ecumenical Councils 
is to be considered in the context of the 
whole authority of the Church to teach, 
given her by our Lord, the promise of the 
permanent abiding of the Holy Spirit to 
guide the Apostles, and by implication 
their successors, into all the truth; the na- 
ture of the Church’s tradition as a controlled 
tradition, under the direction of divinely 
authorized and commissioned Apostles and 
teachers, and on the other hand, a living 
tradition, inherent in the whole body of 
the Church, confirmed by her consentient 
witness and collective experience. None of 
these factors must be neglected, nor held in 
isolation from the others. 


That the Church has authority in con- 
troversies of faith is as plain in the New 
Testament as in the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
Individual Christians are warned against 
associating with grave and notorious sinners 
and obstinate heretics. If individual Chris- 
tians have this duty and this right, much 
more does the Church as a whole. The 
Church in her corporate capacity has 
received the commission and the power to 
teach and to judge. This power is especially 
given to her pastors, and particularly her 
chief pastors, the Apostles, and “apostolic 
men” like Timothy and Titus. The factious 
heretic is to be rejected from the Church’s 
fellowship." 


The Church herself is the “pillar and bul- 
wark of the truth.’* She is entrusted with 
a divine revelation and has the duty of 
guarding and transmitting it, in its purity 
and in its fulness. She has been commis- 
sioned to proclaim the Gospel, and hence 
to declare authoritatively what is and what 
is not part of God’s revelation, Christ's 
Gospel; to teach the faithful, and warn the 


"Titus 3:10. 
*] Tim. 3:15. 
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erring and as a last resort to separate them 
from her fellowship. 

We see the Church exercising this respon- 
sibility in every age from the New Testa- 
ment on. Polycarp and Irenaeus bear witness 
to it. The Reformation, at least in its earliest 
stages, took the same view, not only in 
England but on the Continent. Every age 
of the Church indicates that the right and 
duty of making formal decisions in con- 
troversies of faith is vested in those to 
whom the power of the keys was entrusted 
—the ministers of Christ. 

From the first the Church has claimed, 
and the faithful have admitted her claim, 
to be the judge in controversies of faith; 
and when she has pronounced her definite 
and formal judgment on a question of faith 
or morals, that judgment is absolutely bind- 
ing on all Christians from the time that it 
has been openly promulgated. The Church 
is guided by the Holy Spirit and that Spirit 
speaks in her and through her. The Church, 
which enjoys such promises of divine 
guidance and control, can never become 
apostate, as she would if she proclaimed an- 
other Christ, another Gospel, and so in- 
curred anathema, making it necessary for 
the truly faithful to forsake her fellowship 
and communion. 

It is true that error can invade the Church 
and infect large portions of her member- 
ship, even of her clergy and her episcopate. 
The fifty years following the Council of 
Nicea are simple proof of that, as is the 
condition of the Anglican Communion, in- 
cluding our American Episcopal Church, in 
the middle of the twentieth century. The 
wide prevalence of error is not inconsistent 
with the promises of our Lord. But that a 
free Council, representing the whole 
Church, and approved by the whole Church 
with virtual unanimity, should err, is an- 
other matter. “That the whole Church, with 
the apparent use of all means, should unite 
in a regular and formal condemnation of the 


truth revealed, and an approbation of what 
is contrary to the truth, or should impose 
the belief of a spurious and human doctrine 
as necessary to salvation, would be incon- 
sistent with the promises of Him Whose 
word cannot fail.’’’® 

That is the real heart of the matter. It 
is not a question of a piece of ecclesiastical 
machinery; it is a question of whether God 
has revealed Himself, of whether there is 
such a thing as revealed truth—truth re- 
vealed not by flesh and blood but by Christ’s 
Father who is in heaven, and whether divine 
provision has been made to preserve that 
revelation and that truth, so that it may be 
securely known to the end to time. 


Surely it is absurd to believe than any 
individual or any group of individuals, how- 
ever scholarly and however richly endowed, 
can judge more wisely as to the truth of 
the Christian faith than the Church which 
has been teaching and living that faith for 
nineteen centuries. It is incredible that the 
individual Christian, or a group of individual 
Christians are correct, and the whole body 
of the successors of Christ’s Apostles wrong, 
together with the faithful clergy and laity 
united with them. If any individual, layman 
or cleric, is free to reject the solemn, con- 
sidered, collective judgment of the Church 
Catholic, we are reduced to ecclesiastical 
anarchy. The history of modern sects 
abundantly confirms this judgment, and 
the condition of our own Anglican Com- 
munion in those circles which reject the 
final authority of the Ecumenical Councils, 
strikingly corroborates it. 

We are, of course, only too familiar with 
those whose feverish pursuit of the truth is 
equalled only by their desperate fear that 
they may find it, or that it may find them, 
who, as Bacon says, “account it a bondage 
to fix belief; affecting free will in thinking 


“Palmer: Treatise on the Church of Christ, 
London, 1842, Vol. Il, p. 8. 
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as well as acting.” It is useless to argue with 
such, but for those who accept Christ’s 
promises to be with His Church, and to 
guide and guard her to the end of time the 
matter appears in a very different light. 

We must beware of anything resembling 
the penny-in-the-slot theory of General 
Councils. We must not suppose that the 
turning on of a certain piece of ecclesias- 
tical machinery automatically ensures the 
popping out of the right answer. The Coun- 
cils are not an example of theological auto- 
mation; an Ecumenical Synod is not a 
species of ecclesiastical 1.B.M. Nor does the 
history of the Synods suggest that this was 
the case. Human thought and deliberation 
played their part; so unhappily did human 
passion and prejudice, but the Holy Spirit 
ruled or overruled the interplay of human 
forces so as to secure the triumph of the 
truth of Christ, guiding the Church to 
accept some General Councils—the 
Ecumenical Councils as we call them—and 
to reject others, which had been intended 
to be General. 


The Councils and Consent. 


The Church is greater than any ecclesi- 
astical machinery ordinary or extraordinary; 
she is greater than any of her agents. Her 
tradition, we repeat, was a controlled tradi- 
tion, but it was and is also a living tradition. 
The Bishops come to an ecumenical synod 
to bear witness to the faith of their own 
sees; and it is their free consentient witness 
which is important. The Bishops assemble 
with the New Testament enthroned in their 
midst; they deliberate and act as successors 
of the Apostles, in unbroken solidarity with 
the continuous tradition of the Church in 
all ages; they deliberate and act also in 
vital union and solidarity with their own 
flocks and with the body of the faithful 
throughout the world. The consensus 
fidelium is a factor which the Bishops can- 
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not wisely neglect; if they do so, the 
consensus fidelium will reject their verdict 
and their council, and safeguard the faith, 
with them or against them. I do not suppose 
that the Episcopate ever unanimously fell 
into error, but they have sometimes com- 
promised or evaded the issue and thrown 
the burden of maintaining the faith on the 
lower clergy and laity. So it was for a 
generation or two after Nicea, when as 
St. Hilary tells us, “the hearts of the people 
were holier than the lips of the Priests” 
(Bishops), so it was when the Uniatizing 
Eastern Bishops of Lithuania and Poland 
betrayed the cause of Orthodoxy in the 
16th and 17th centuries, and the parish 
priests and the people upheld it; so it has 
been at times in the Anglican Communion— 
and I am not referring to the remote past! 

Yet ideally, and even normally, the situa- 
tion is quite different, and the Bishops do 
not neglect to consult their presbyters and 
deacons and lay people as they bear witness 
to the living tradition received from the 
past. Fr. Dalgairn has painted an unfor- 
gettable picture of the scene at the Council 
of Ephesus, fifteen hundred and thirty years 
ago on a hot June day. Crowds of the faith- 
ful stand outside the venerable Church of 
St. Mary, anxiously scanning the face of 
each Bishop as he enters. Ask even the 
children in the streets what is the question, 
and they will answer that wicked men deny 
that our Mother is the Mother of God, that 
the Child she bore is the Eternal Word, 
the only-begotten of the Father. Long tor- 
turing hours pass. At last the gates of the 
Basilica are thrown open, and what a shout 
goes up from the multitude when the 
result is made known, and when Mary is 
proclaimed, what everyone with a Catholic 
heart had already known her to be, the 
Mother of God. Newman’s comment at the 
end of his great essay “On Consulting the 
Faithful in Matters of Doctrine,” is striking: 
“I think certainly that the Ecclesia docens 
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is more happy when she has such enthusias- 
tic supporters about her as are here repre- 
sented than when she cuts off the faithful 
from the study of her divine doctrines and 
the sympathy of her divine contemplations, 
and requires of them a fides implicita in her 
word, which in the educated classes will 
terminate in indifference, and in the poorer 
in superstition.”° 

A genuinely Ecumenical Council has the 
authority of the whole Church behind its 
decisions on the point at issue. For here we 
have the mind of the Church focussed in 
synod, and the general consent of the 
Church at large—of the absent Bishops and 
their flocks—recognizing that the Synod did 
truly represent the Church and express her 
mind. This at least is true if we accept the 
traditional teaching of Orthodox and 
Anglicans and many of the best Roman 
Catholic theologians on this point. For as 
Bossuet writes: “the last mark of any coun- 
cil or assembly’s representing truly the 
Catholic Church, is when the whole body 
of the episcopate and the whole society 
which professes to receive its instructions, 
approve and receive that council: this, I 
say, is the last seal of the authority of the 
council, and the infallibility of its de- 
crees.”** The history of the undivided 
Church amply confirms this position. 

At times, a Council was long in winning 
its way to general acceptance in the Church; 
this was true of the second Ecumenical 
Council (381 A.D.) which was not ac- 
cepted by Rome until the fifth century; it 
was true of the fifth Ecumenical Council, 
which was not received for over a hundred 
years in some parts of the West; it was 
true of the Seventh Council (787), whose 
decrees relative to image veneration were 


*“The Rambler,” July 1859, pg. 230. Cited by 
W. R. Carson, Reunion Essays, London, 1903, p. 
110. 

™Cited by W. Palmer: Treatise on the Church 
of Christ, Vol. II, p. 116 (London, 1842). 


for centuries rejected by much of the West, 
and apparently never formally accepted by 
the Church of England. Hence there is 
more room for dispute in regard to this 
Council than any of the others. Some 
Councils, like the first and greatest of them 
all, were at once accepted and venerated by 
the Church, but a reaction set in, engineered 
by a group of clever ecclesiastical politi- 
cians and skillful propagandists who sought 
to overthrow or explain away its teaching. 
However, the Holy Spirit guided the 
Church gradually into the acceptance of 
the full revealed truth. 


The doctrine of the infallibility of the 
whole Church, and in particular of a truly 
ecumenical council received by the whole 
Church, is the teaching of the great rep- 
resentative theologians of Anglicanism. This 
may seem strange to many, in view of the 
haziness of much that passes for Anglicanism 
in the present century; but it will not seem 
so strange to those who know the great 
Anglican divines of the past at first hand. 
Even so liberal an Anglican as Chilling- 
worth refused to deny the supreme au- 
thority of an individual Christian or a 
particular church to deny this. Field, 
Hammond, Bishop Pearson, and Archbishop 
Bramhall are insistent that the whole Church 
cannot fall into heresy. Bramhall asserts that 
“we are most ready in all our differences 
to stand to the judgment of the truly cath- 
olic church, and its lawful representative, 
a free general council.”** He promptly 
adds: “But we are not willing to have their 
‘virtual church,’ that is, the Court of Rome, 
obtruded upon us for the Catholic Church, 
nor a partial synod of Italians for a free 
general Council.” Dr. Saywell of course 
teaches the same doctrine, as we should 
expect, but Archbishop Tillotson teaches 


“Palmer on the Church, Vol. II, p. 90 with 
reference. 


*W orks, Vol. I, p. 100 (Oxford, 1842). 
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much the same thing—something we should 
not expect. (Sermon xlix) Bishop Bull is at 
one with the mainstream of Anglican theol- 
ogy on the supreme authority of the Church 
and of Ecumenical Councils. 

A national or provincial synod has, of 
course, a much more limited authority than 
an Ecumenical one. It has only the authority 
of the part of the Church concerned, and 
this authority is in proportion to its echoing 
the teaching of the Holy Catholic Church 
as a whole. Its decisions must, where pos- 
sible, be interpreted in harmony with those 
of the Ecumenical Councils and the Fathers 
and the Church Catholic. The resolutions 
of a deliberative body like the Lambeth 
Conference—which is not a synod and has 
no power to commit the Church—are con- 
siderably less authoritative than those of 
some local or regional councils. They have 
great moral weight of course under certain 
conditions—that their decisions are morally 
unanimous, and that the Bishops acted as 
Catholic Bishops, mindful of the Church’s 
tradition throughout all ages, and of their 
Own position as a part—a small part—of the 
world-wide Episcopate. The decision of a 
slight majority can have little moral au- 
thority. Likewise the moral authority of the 
Episcopate of a national Church which has 
for centuries been colored by an Erastian 
outlook, which has consistently sacrificed 
the rights and liberties of the Church to 
the claims of the State, and which has been 
isolated from the rest of Catholic Chris- 
tendom both in fact and in outlook, is 
considerably less than would otherwise 
be the case. The attempt of the tail to wag 
the dog is seldom impressive. There was 
some justification for the misgivings of 
those American Bishops who felt uneasy 
about the first Lambeth Conference and 
the undue influence that an Erastian Epis- 
copate might exercise upon it. The de- 
cisions of some recent Lambeth Conferences 
abundantly justify their reserve. In any case, 
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the weight of their decisions is less than 
that of many regional Synods and not to be 
compared with that of the Ecumenical 
Councils. 


An Ecumenical Council is a rare event in 
the life of the Church. Roman Catholic 
writers enumerate only about twenty in 
the whole of Christian history—and some 
of these are disputed by their coreligion- 
ists.* Only seven Ecumenical Councils have 
been accepted by virtually the whole 
Church, Eastern and Western. Nearly 
twelve centuries have passed since the sev- 
enth council. An Ecumenical Council is an 
emergency measure in the life of the 
Church, not part of her ordinary structure 
or procedure. 


The Creed the Living Voice of the Church. 


In contrast with this, the living voice of 
the Church is heard every day as she ex- 
presses her faith in the Creed and in the 
Liturgy. We find a number of credal and 
confessional formulas in the New Testament 
itself—some of these like the pre-Pauline 
credal hymn in the second chapter of the 
Epistle to the Philippians going back to 
very early times indeed (“Who being in 
the form, i.e. the essential being, of God 
thought it not a thing to be clung to to 
be equal with God, but effaced Himself,” 
etc). Cullmann is right in the emphasis he 
lays on “their commanding importance for 
the fixing of that content of faith which 
the first Christians regarded as the in- 
dispensable and essential common founda- 
tion of the Christian message,”*° and in 
recognizing that these formulae go back 
to a period much earlier than their written 
expression in the New Testament, and that 
they summarize briefly central points in 


*“F. Dvornik. The Photian Schism (Cambridge 
Univ. P., 1948) pp. 309 ff., 323, 329, etc. 

“Christ and Time-ed. by Floyd V. Gilson, West- 
minster, Philadelphia, 1950, p. 112. 
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the Church’s preaching. He is wrong, how- 
ever, in his claim that the great majority 
of these are Christological and only a few 
Trinitarian. This position can only be 
maintained by too narrow a definition of 
credal or confessional formulas, and by 
ignoring such key passages, as those in the 
twelfth chapter of I Corinthians (“there 
are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit, 
and there are varieties of service, and the 
same Lord; and there are varieties of work- 
ing, but the same God Who works all of 
them in everyone.”) There are, of course, 
many brief Christo-centric or Christological 
formulae in the New Testament (such as 
“Jesus is Lord,” “Jesus is the Christ,” etc.), 
many two-member formulae, placing side 
by side God the Father, and Jesus Christ as 
the Son; but also many Trinitarian formulae, 
above all the grace at the end of Second 
Corinthians and supremely, of course, the 
Baptismal Formula at the end of the first 
Gospel. Cullmann does not really succeed 
in his attempt to establish a connecton be- 
tween the complexity of these formulas 
and the date. 


Outside the New Testament writings, we 
find again many credal or confessional ex- 
pressions; some of the Christ-confession 
type which Dr. H. E. W. Turner notes as 
“especially characteristic of the thought of 
St. Ignatius”** of Antioch: some of the 
biadic type, and some of the triadic type, 
that came later to characterize the Creeds 
of the Church. Recent studies indicate “a 
direct sequence from the New Testament 
kerygma through the stylized summaries 
of the credenda which are of frequent 
occurrence in the first two Christian cen- 
turies to the earliest credal forms.”?’ Pro- 
fessor Turner has convincingly demon- 
strated that the Creeds are not merely a 


*The Pattern of Christian Truth, London, 
Mowbray, 1954, p. 360. 
*Ibid., p. 30. 
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defense-mechanism developed by the 
Church in reaction against heresy, but that 
Orthodoxy here, as in its other chief 
expressions developed autonomously her in- 
herent resources in response to the needs 
of her own life. The Church, like the wise 
householder commended by our Lord, 
brings forth things old and new from her 
treasure; but her credal formulas like her 
Canon of Scripture, her Episcopate, her 
Sacramental and liturgical growth, repre- 
sent a legitimate development from within, 
not an accretion from without. 

The Apostles’ Creed is well named in 
view of its contents. It is in the main a 
summary of facts, the historic facts on 
which our faith is built, with a minimum 
of inference and interpretation. The chief 
inference (at the beginning of the second 
paragraph) is an inference which was 
elicited, accepted and blessed by Christ 
Himself, when he accepted Peter’s confes- 
sion as divinely revealed truth, and went 
on to speak of the founding of His Church 
on the Rock against which the gates of death 
shall not prevail. 

The Nicene Creed—which is _pre- 
eminently the Creed of the Universal 
Church—is no less concerned with facts 
than the Apostles’ Creed. But as in the 
Eastern Creeds generally there is a larger 
place given to ideas and interpretation. This 
was necessarily the case; since saving fact 
and interpretation cannot be separated, and 
there had to be true interpretation to ex- 
clude the false interpretation which was 
absolutely destructive of the foundations 
of Christian faith and Christian life. And 
the Holy Spirit in the Holy Church is the 
supreme Interpreter. 

The Creeds are integrally connected with 
the whole life of the Church. The Church 
from the first had worshipped Christ along 
with the Father. Stephen’s dying prayer 
is addressed to Him. But the Church had 
received from Judaism the priceless truth 
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that there is only one true and living God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth. How can 
these truths be reconciled? Obviously we 
do not and cannot worship two Gods or 
three. From the first century Christians 
baptized into the Name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. This 
can scarcely be tortured into meaning bap- 
tism into the name of a Sonless Father and 
of a creature and of a good influence. Nor 
can the apostolic grace at the end of the 
second letter to the Corinthians be ad- 
equately rendered as the grace of a creature 
and the love of God and the fellowship 
of a holy energy. The Church had always 
worshipped Christ—even the Arians at first 
did not dare to cease worshipping Him. So 
Athanasius could drive home the deadly 
thrust—“why do you worship Christ if He 
is not God?”—meaning, that is, the one 
and only and supreme God, since there is 
no place in Christianity for a grade A 
Deity, a grade B Deity and a grade C 
Deity. 

Likewise the Holy Spirit, who as St. 
Basil says, lives “not because He is endowed 
with life, but because He is the giver of 
life,” Who guides the Church, and regen- 
erates her members, and strengthens and 
consoles and saves, and Who is obeyed 
and loved, or else resisted, vexed, quenched, 
blasphemed, is no creature, but One Who, 
in the supreme and only Deity, is with the 
Father and the Son together adored and 
glorified. - 

The Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed 
comes to us with the authority of two 
Ecumenical Councils—and of course all the 
later ones—but it comes to us also with 
the whole force of Christian worship and 
experience down the centuries—a_ living 
tradition. 

As the Church could not accept the vacil- 
lation between theoretical Unitarianism and 
practical tritheism to which Arius and other 
heretics seemed to lead her, so she could 
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not obliterate the distinction between the 
three Subjects of the one Godhead, by 
accepting the “change-coat God” of the 
Sabellians. It was with a true instinct that 
Tertullian lashed out against men like 
Praxeas who, as the fiery North African 
put it, “crucified the Father and drove away 
the Paraclete.”** But the Church did not 
fall into the opposite extreme. Far from — 
subordinating her faith to Greek philos- 
ophy, the Church fought to the death every 
effort to subject the faith to metaphysical 
presuppositions, and adopted only a few 
philosophical expressions—and those re- 
luctantly—in order to defend and interpret 
the faith which had been hers from the 
beginning. There was no enslavement of 
Jerusalem to Athens—of the Temple to 
the Academy—but there was the recogni- 
tion that the Church which was born in 
Jerusalem had a mission to speak to Athens 
in the Athenians’ own language, and that 
the incarnate Truth who had preached 
in the Temple should be proclaimed in 
language that should conquer the Academy, 
and bring every thought into the captivity 
of Jesus Christ, and thus into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God. This same mis- 
sion is ours today. 

Meanwhile the faith is one, though the 
manner of expression may be manifold. 
The free consentient witness of the many 
local churches, each under its own inde- 
pendent bishop, but all bearing testimony 
to the same faith, is very strong indeed. 

Tertullian’s argument from the consent 
of all the churches founded by the Apostles 
is illuminating. “Come, now, suppose that 
they all erred; that the Apostle was deceived 
in giving his testimony; that the Holy 
Spirit did not look out for a single one of 
these churches, so as to guide it into the 
truth, although He was sent by Christ 
and asked for from the Father for this 


*% Adv. Prax. 1. 
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very purpose, that He should be the teacher 
of the truth; suppose that the Holy Spirit, 
the steward of God and vicar of Christ, 
neglected His duty, and permitted the 
churches to understand and believe differ- 
ently from what He Himself had preached 
through the Apostles; is it likely that so 
many and so great churches should have 
erred and strayed into one faith?” 

On the contrary this one faith found 
among all the churches established by the 
Apostles throughout the world cannot be 
something they stumbled into, but some- 
thing which was handed down from the 
Apostles of Christ themselves. Identity of 
plant points to identity of seed. The argu- 
ment is irrefutable and has just as much 
force today as it did in the second or third 
century. Even the divisions of Catholic 
Christendom throw this unity of faith into 
clear relief. 


Our Strength and Our Life 
Come From God. 


Since the Church is the Church of the 
living God—since she is the pillar and 
foundation of the truth—since she enjoys 
such precious promises of Christ, and above 
all the sure and perpetual guidance of the 
Holy Spirit—the Church’s mind, whether 
expressed in creeds or the decisions of gen- 
uinely free and genuinely ecumenical coun- 
cils, or in the continuous de fide teaching of 
the Church throughout the ages, is the mind 
of Christ Himself, the expression of God’s 
revelation. We may find greater personal 
meaning in one article of her faith than in 
another. We may see far more historical 
evidence for one fact (say, the Resurrec- 
tion) than for another (say, the Virgin 
Birth). But all of them rest on the same 
authority, the authority of God speaking 
through His Holy Church. We may not 
pick and choose among the articles of belief. 


= Praescript, 27, 28. 
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Such picking and choosing is what the 
early Church meant by heresy, and no 
representative teacher of the Church from 
St. Paul and St. John on has very kind words 
for it. Nor do we reject an article of the 
faith one year because some distinguished 
exegetes or scientists frown upon it, and 
accept it next year because they favor 
it with their patronage. Nor do we go all 
out for Neo-Orthodoxy in the 20’s or 30’s 
with Barth and Brunner, and for Bultmann’s 
“Demythologization” in the 50’s and 60’s. 

Our faith rests on the testimony of Al- 
mighty God—the testimony that He gives 
of His Son by His Holy Spirit, in and 
through His Holy Church. The symbol of 
Christian truth is not simply the light, as 
with pagans, but the Rock, not simply 
evidence but testimony—God’s witness. And 
God’s authority sustains not simply the faith 
as a whole, but every part of it—in particu- 
lar every article of the Church’s Creed. The 
Church rightly demands of every candi- 
date for Baptism, “dost thou believe all 
the articles of the Christian Faith, as con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed?” Note it is 
“all the articles,” not some of them, that the 
person being baptized is to believe. It is 
scarcely credible that a priest of the Church 
—even if he is a professor in a theological 
seminary—or a Bishop should think himself 
above the Church and free to deny—under 
the guise of reinterpreting—any article of 
the faith which he feels he cannot believe. 
Non-Christian and non-Orthodox moralists 
like the late Professor Sidgwick—one of the 
greatest moral philosophers of the last cen- 
tury—and others have expressed themselves 
very clearly as to the dishonesty involved 
in such double-talk by official representa- 
tives of the Church. As Amiel put it in his 
journal: “the right of the individual to be 
free is limited by the duty of the institution 
to be something.” 

It is idle to appeal to such works as the 
obsolete Doctrine in the Church of England 
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put out by theologians (of the liberal wing 
of the three chief parties in the Church) 
composing the Archbishop’s Doctrinal 
Commission about twenty years ago, as 
reversing a principle which the whole 
Church has always acted on: that when 
we say the Creed, we give our assent (in 
a great act of worship) to everything be- 
tween the “I believe” and the “Amen,” 
inclusively—in the sense in which the 
Church teaches it and has continually taught 
it. There is no authority for distinguishing 
between primary or central or fundamental 
articles of the Creed which we accept, and 
secondary or peripheral articles, which we 
may deny or explain in some sense of our 
own. Nor do intellectual difficulties worry 
us unduly. For as Newman reminds us “ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one 
doubt.” 

Rather we can, in the words of the same 
author, make our own the dying confession 
of Gerontius 


“And I hold in veneration 
For the love of Him alone, 
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Holy Church as His creation, 
And her teachings as His own.” 

If an angel from heaven preach to us 
another Gospel, another faith, another 
Christ, we are to reject him. For it is not 
an angel, but the Lord of Angels, who has 
given us this faith, this revelation. If a 
scientist or a philosopher or a New Test- 
ament exegete or a Professor of Apologetics 
proclaims a different Gospel our reaction 
will not be different. For our faith—the 
Church’s faith—rests on the sure revelation 
of the eternal God, who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived—the incarnate Lord, cruci- 
fied and risen, who created the mind of the 
scientist, the philosopher, the exegete, the 
theologian, as well as the world, both 
physical and spiritual, which they investi- 
gate, and the Spirit of Truth, who has 
been promised and given to Christ’s Holy 
Church, that He may make her the organ- 
ism of divine truth and life, and may abide 
with her forever. To Him, the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, the praise and 
glory now and ever unto the ages of ages. 
Amen! 


The Quadrilateral and the Sacraments 


e Robert F. Capon 


“We do hereby affirm that the Christian 
unity now so earnestly desired . . . can 
be restored only by the return of all 
Christian Communions to the principles of 
unity exemplified by the undivided Cath- 
olic Church during the first ages of its 
existence; which principles we believe to 
be the substantial deposit of Christian 
Faith and Order committed by Christ and 
His Apostles to the Church unto the end 
of the world, and therefore incapable of 
compromise or surrender by those who 
have been ordained to be its stewards and 
trustees for the common and equal bene- 
fit of all men. 

“As inherent parts of this sacred de- 
posit, and therefore as essential to the 
restoration of unity among the divided 
branches of Christendom, we account the 
following, to wit: . . . (3) The two 
Sacraments—Baptism and the Supper of 
the Lord—ministered with unfailing use 
of Christ’s words of institution and of 
the elements ordained by Him.”* 


A lot of water has gone over the dam 
since those words were first set down. I 
suppose there are few priests who cannot 
work up some slight misgivings about their 
adequacy in present circumstances. Schol- 
ars duly impressed by biblical criticism 
may get a bit of a jolt from the casual 
insistence on the use of our Lord’s words 
of institution in the case of baptism. Anglo- 
Catholics deeply dyed in the western rite 
tradition may well feel that the limitation 
of the number of the sacraments to the 
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two is a survival of a not too useful bit of 
anti-Romanism. Serious liturgiologists may 
be simply perplexed at what to make of 
the stipulation, in the light of their grow- 
ing knowledge of the ups and downs of 
the history of Christian worship. But the 
dogmatic theologian knows that he is on 
home ground. The Quadrilateral makes 
sense dogmatically. Not only that, but it 
makes important sense. 


The Dogmatic Viewpoint. 


I propose therefore a few reflections on 
the passage from the point of view of the 
dogmatist. Others may object. They may 
feel that any dogmatic excursus on such a 
subject is a kind of ivory tower exercise 
which light-handedly subordinates prob- 
lems of fact to the exigencies of interpreta- 
tion. And they may be right. It is certainly 
true that dogmatic theology can, and often 
has, retreated to a philosopher’s cave. But 
it is also true that the dogmatist is justified. 
The Church needs facts and it needs spe- 
cialists to be sure. But at any given 
moment it also needs a conclusive under- 
standing of its own situation—even if many 
of the parts of that situation are themselves 
inconclusive. It needs, in short, a syste- 
matic theology. The theologians, if you 
will, are the ones who have to bring in- 
telligible order to the house that the spe- 
cialists have put together. For the Church 
is a family, and it must live in its house 
even while renovations are going on. The 
relationship of Baptism to Confirmation, for 
example, is at this time a moot point. But 
the Church cannot suspend operations until 
it gets unmooted. And it is up to the syste- 
matic theologians to do the best they can 
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in the meantime. They have to sweep up 
the room after (sometimes even before) 
the specialists have finished making scraps. 
It is a fairly thankless job, and, on compli- 
cated points, it is frequently undone as fast 
as it is done. But it must be done nonethe- 
less. 

Consider, therefore, the Christian sacra- 
ments in relationship to the unique way in 
which God has dealt with men. From start 
to finish, Judaeo-Christian history is the 
history of God’s covenants with His peo- 
ple. It is no record of man’s search for 
God, but of God’s long series of deliberate 
schemes aimed at bringing man to the 
image and likeness of God. Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses; the two trees, the rain- 
bow, circumcision, the ark of the covenant. 
These are the agents, and these are the 
signs of the old covenant. The new cove- 
nant, when it comes, is more wonderful: 
Jesus Himself is both agent and sign. Im- 
perfection yields place to perfection, but 
the fact and necessity of covenant does 
not change. The better covenant is made 
in the flesh of the God-man. The Second 
Adam goes forth from the tomb in the 
morning of the first day of the new crea- 
tion, having sealed in His own blood an 
eternal testament between God and man. 
He goes up on high to lead captivity cap- 
tive. And He gives gifts to men. 


With the descent of the Spirit on the 
first Pentecost, those gifts become public 
property, and the Church invades the 
world. The Holy Catholic Church goes 
forth as the fellowship of the new cove- 
nant; it is the Body and Bride of Him Who 
is the sign and agent of the covenant. But 
as in the former covenants, the response 
of man is to be what it always must be. 
Obedience is to be the condition on which 
the benefits of the new covenant descend 
to men. The Holy Ghost is sent down in 
power. He Who speaks not of Himself— 
He Who is Subsistent Obedience to the 
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Father’s will—comes to fill the whole body 
of the Church with His obedience. As man 
cannot give himself the gift of union with 
the new humanity of Christ, so man can- 
not stipulate the conditions, the ways, or 
the means of that gift. If the gift comes 
at all, it will come from God, by devices 
of God’s own choosing, and upon condi- 
tions which God alone sets. 


Seen in this light, therefore, it becomes 
apparent what the sacraments are. They 
are the instrumental signs of the new cove- 
nant, the divinely chosen ways and means 
for the perfect incorporation of men into 
the fellowship of Christ’s Body, and for the 
conformation of individuals to the fullness 
of the stature of Christ. The performance 
of them by the Church is the rendering of 
the signal obediences of the new covenant. 
Far from being incidental to the Christian 
life, they are an abiding witness to the 
divine initiative in the work of man’s 
salvation. 


The Quadrilateral, following the tradi- 
tion of the Anglican reformation, limits the 
number of these signal obediences to two: 
Baptism and Holy Communion. As I have 
intimated before, there are good reasons 
why this limitation can be called into 
question. But I do not propose to do 
so here, for I believe that the severity 
of the restriction is of special value in 
reunion discussions. It has the effect of 
focusing attention on the most sacra- 
mental feature of the sacraments: their 
status as divinely appointed signs and 
pledges—as covenanted means of grace. It 
says Clearly that certain things have been 
expressly chosen by God as instruments of 
grace, and that these things are therefore 
indispensable. The insistence on two sacra- 
ments only is an effort to point up the fact 
that if the sacraments are not of the Lord’s 
choosing, they cannot be sacraments at all. 
As a matter of fact, it is important to ob- 
serve that reputable justifications for more 
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than two sacraments are always careful to 
preserve some vestige of divine institution 
(e.g., Unction is usually said to have been 
instituted mediately by Christ—i.e., through 
the Church which is His Body). No doubt 
many minds are impatient with this kind 
of logic, but it must be conceded that it 
is logic, and that it has its heart in the 
right place. It is trying to keep entire the 
shape and proportion of the Church’s life. 
It proceeds from a vivid awareness of the 
fact that the Church is Christ’s Body, that 
the covenant is God’s covenant, and that 
men may not change such things at will. 


Man Dare Not Abandon 
What God Has Given. 


Unfortunately, much of the present unity 
discussion seems to be convinced of just the 
opposite. This may be due in part to a long 
history of subjectivism and quietism in cer- 
tain protestant quarters. It may be due to 
the more recent history of scholarly con- 
fusion on the subject of the actual back- 
ground of the sacraments. It may also be 
due to some loose thinking on the subject 
of the sacramental principle, which implies 
that the sacraments are specific instances of 
a general mediation of grace through na- 
ture, rather than divinely appointed (and 
therefore essentially arbitrary) instrumental 
signs. At any rate, the net result is a strong 
impression, in many quarters, that the com- 
ing great church may take a freewheeling 
attitude toward the details of the Church’s 
sacramental life. It is as if the consumer of 
electric power took the notion that any 
connection of his own choosing would se- 
cure light and power to his home. Such an 
attitude would be based, of course, on the 
theory that electricity is supplied not by 
a power plant which transmits only along 
certain lines, but by a general pervasive 
force, available to all on almost any basis. 
Obviously, Catholics have always held that 
grace and salvation were passed on to men 
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in certain covenanted ways of God’s own 
choosing. It follows therefore that unless 
you can be sure that God has changed the 
connections on His end, it is immensely 
foolish to play around with them on ours. 
Equally obviously non-Catholics have been 
more or less convinced that God was ready 
to adapt His service to any changes the 
consumer might take a fancy to. (In fair- 
ness, it must be admitted that at the refor- 
mation, many protestants were, subjectively 
at least, proceeding on sound principles. 
They viewed their changes as a restoration 
to the purity of the covenant. In general, 
our argument with old protestants on the 
sacraments will revolve around matters of 
fact—e.g., the necessity of the priesthood. 
Our argument with the newer protestants is 
more difficult; they call into question the 
very idea of covenant itself.) 

Now in the midst of all this, the Quadri- 
lateral stands foursquare for a substantial 
deposit of faith and order “incapable of 
compromise or surrender by those who 
have been ordained to be its stewards for 
the common and equal benefit of all men.” 
It takes the position that if God has or- 
dained things as means of grace, then those 
things in all their attendant “thingliness” are 
to be treasured as the evidence of the true 
life of the Church. It presumes to take God 
at His word and to trust that His Church 
has not misread Him. It says we may safely 
judge an ecclesiastical body to be of the 
true Body if it has and uses the covenanted 
signs of that Body’s life. It makes a very 
different impression from the unity con- 
versations of recent years. South India, for 
example, by-passed the question of the 
necessity of the Apostolic priesthood for 
valid sacraments. (It does not much matter 
that at the end of the thirty-year waiting 
period all South Indian clergy will have 
some connection with the priesthood of the 
Church: they still propose after that time to 
accept the “anomaly” of sacramental acts 
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performed by ministers of related churches 
who do not possess the priesthood.) The 
North India Plan and the Ceylon Scheme 
both sit loose to the necessity of Baptism 
and to the question of infant Baptism. The 
Ceylon Scheme is in an even more peculiar 
position: We are asked to judge the sacra- 
mental life, not of an existing Church, but 
of a proposed one. 


On the principles of the Quadrilateral, 
all this is wrongheaded. If these things are 
essential to the life of the Church, the only 
question can be whether they are really 
there and really in use. If the thing called 
the Lord’s Supper in some united Church 
is not the same substantial thing it always 
has been in the Church Catholic, then it is 
not really capable of any equation with it. 
A rite cannot be more or less like a sacra- 
ment. Either it is the divinely appointed 
means, or it is not. No amount of good will 
or high purpose—no amount of second 
. guessing as to what we think God will 
surely allow—will take the place of the 
obedience which God has plainly com- 
manded as the condition of His covenant. 
We have, for a long time, had too great a 
willingness to presume on the way God 
will accommodate His commands to our 
exigencies. 


It would seem therefore that the time 
has come to return to the ground which 
the Quadrilateral set out to defend. We do 
no group any favor by pretending that we 
might possibly see a way to trim our sails 
to the ecumenical breeze. We believe that 
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they are already filled by the rushing 
mighty wind of Pentecost. We expect that 
whatever the Spirit does in the future, it 
will not involve undoing what He has done 
in the past. It is time to say to divided 
Christendom: let us abandon all talk of ar- 
rangements; let us first try to see once 
again the things which God has appointed 
as the signs of His covenant with men. We 
will be happy to reason together with you 
as to what precisely these holy things are. 
We will undertake endless argument, but 
we will not be content to sit loose to these 
things. Debate as to whether the Church in 
history has rightly used these things is al- 
lowable, but real and substantial change of 
them is unthinkable. For a reunion of Chris- 
tendom which alters the covenant of God 
is blasphemy. To wish it failure would be 
the greatest kindness. 


It is time to replace our indecisiveness 
and fainthearted statesmanship with a firm 
stand. Let us say boldly what we really 
mean (and what we have always, with 
much embarrassment, ended up saying any- 
way): reunion must be reunion in the 
Catholic Church. If an ecclesiastical body 
has the signs of God’s covenant, it has the 
life; if it does not, it is too soon to talk 
amalgamation. Let us witness to the truths 
we know, and insist upon the fulness of the 
signs which we believe to be covenanted. 
For these are not our things. We are their 
stewards, and it is our faithfulness to them 
that will be judged in the day when we are 
called upon to give account. 








e J. V. Langmead Casserley 


For too long we have left the discussion 
of Christian continuity, of Apostolic suc- 
cession, the historic episcopate, the three- 
fold ministry—or by whatever term we 
prefer to distinguish the type of doctrine 
to which Anglican and all other Catholics 
adhere—to the ecclesiastical historians, or 
at least to historically oriented theologians. 
The argument for the Catholic doctrine, 
left in such hands, takes the form of an 
effort to demonstrate that the outlines of 
the episcopal office and the three-fold min- 
istry as we know them can be clearly 
discerned in the later portions of the New 
Testament, in the Apostolic Fathers and in 
the institutions of the first century Church. 
The argument against such a contention 
concentrates either on the suggestion that 
the episcopate and the three-fold ministry 
are not Clearly discernable in the evidences 
surviving from this earliest period, or that 
there seem to have been a sufficient num- 
ber of exceptions to strict episcopal rules to 
make us doubt whether these alleged rules 
were, in fact, more than merely accidental 
customs. A more extreme anti-episcopal 
view—although this is becoming very rare 
—would even go so far as to suggest that 
the evidences tell in favor of some other 
basic principles of primitive church or- 
ganization, such as the congregational or 
the presbyteral. Normally, however, as in 
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the late Canon Streeter’s famous book 
The Primitive Church, the view is taken 
that in the earliest strata of evidence epis- 
copal, presbyteral and congregational sys- 
tems are found side by side, so that it is 
impossible to judge between them on the 
score of mere primitiveness. “All have won, 
and all shall have prizes” seems to be the 
verdict which establishes the basis of the 
new ecumenical church wonderland. 


Now it is certainly true that this kind of 
historical argument does not seem to be 
getting us anywhere. It is probably the 
case that in the very earliest Church there 
were many confusions and anomalies, and 
perhaps even departures from the rule. 
The real issue, indeed, is not so much 
whether there were any such departures 
from the rule as whether there was as yet 
any rule to depart from. But when we 
examine the most primitive Church in the 
quest for binding precedents what we want 
to know is not so much where the earliest 
Church was, as where, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, it was going. Certainly 
we are justified in saying that the more 
the Church came to the knowledge of itself 
and of its own mind and character the 
more clearly and definitely the episcopal 
structure was crystallized, so that by 150 
A.D., probably indeed considerably earlier, 
there begins that massive consensus of 
Christendom which unanimously embraces 
and adheres to the basic episcopal structure 
for well over a thousand years, indeed with 
very few small and local exceptions all the 
way to the reformation in Western Europe. 


For the moment, however, our chief 
point is that episcopal structure is a ques- 
tion not for history, but for theology. Even 
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if it were possible for the historian to 
demonstrate beyond a shadow of doubt 
that there had never been the slightest 
deviation from the strictest rules of episco- 
pal structure from the Ascension all the 
way to the Reformation, it would not 
necessarily follow that it was absolutely 
wrong to deviate from such rules at any 
particular time. It could still be argued 
that the episcopal form of the Church, 
from the earliest time onwards, falls into 
the category of a kind of universal acci- 
dent, that it is a habit into which men have 
understandably fallen, rather than an insti- 
tution sanctioned by God. For example, 
all the New Testament documents are 
written in Greek, but we understand and 
interpret this phenomenon in terms of the 
linguistic structure and customs of the 
Roman Empire at the time, not in terms 
of any divine preference for Greek, still 
less in terms of some implicit divine com- 
mandment which would compel all Chris- 
tians to speak Greek. A merely historical 
approach to the customs of the early 
Church cannot really demonstrate any 
theological conclusion whatever. The ar- 
gument for the so-called historic episco- 
pate must base itself on far more profound 
theological consideration and it is to the 
brief outlining of this that we now turn. 


The Church Visible. 


We have first to consider whether the 
unity of the Church, which includes, of 
course, its continuity through time, is of 
such a character as to demand some visible 
characteristic or trick of structure which 
shall, at the same time, both symbolize the 
unity and effect it. We may be sure if we 
feel that we must indeed answer, “Yes;” to 
this particular question, that in history 
God has so dealt with Christendom that if 
such a structural characteristic is indeed 
necessary to its being, then we must be 
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compelled to say that it can only be the 
episcopate. 

Of course, there are those who will 
argue that the unity of the Church must 
be a spiritual and invisible thing. It is a 
unity to which we attain in faith and wor- 
ship, that is invisibly before God, and it 
neither requires nor has it received any 
institutional implementation or symboliza- 
tion. But it would appear that there are 
some dangerous ambiguities here. It is true 
that the unity of the whole Church is in- 
visible, based as it must be upon the in- 
corporation of us all into the Mystical Body 
of Christ. This is certainly the case so far 
as the unity of the visible Church Militant 
here on earth with the Church Expectant 
and the Church Triumphant, or the invisi- 
ble Church, to use the less precise language 
of St. Augustine, is concerned. Here indeed 
we enjoy a unity in secret faith and wor- 
ship which otherwise passes unmarked and 
unseen. But if our question refers not to 
the unity of the visible Church with the 
invisible Church, but rather to the unity 
of the visible Church with itself, then 
indeed a very different answer must be 
given. In the first place the unity of the 
visible Church here and now is indeed the 
sacramental expression of that greater time- 
transcending, space-transcending, meta- 
physical unity before God which charac- 
terizes the whole Church. For the socio- 
logical, institutional, historical Church on 
earth is indeed the visible, sacramental ex- 
pression of that invisible Kingdom of God 
in which we participate mystically even 
while we watch and pray for it on earth. 
Thus the visible Church is called upon to 
make manifest in symbols the primary 
characteristics of the Kingdom of God. 
The Kingdom of God must be a unity 
because God is one and has only one King- 
dom, and also because God is a Father 
who calls all his children into a family 
unity of fraternal love. Thus, the unity 
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of the Church Militant on earth is the 
inevitable symbol of this transcendental 
unity. 

It must be clearly seen that we cannot 
properly argue that, because the transcen- 
dental unity which so urgently demands 
to be symbolized is inevitably invisible, it 
therefore follows that that earthly unity 
of the Church Militant, which is called 
upon to symbolize it, must be invisible 
also. To argue this would be rather like 
saying that the word imaudible should 
always be pronounced inaudibly, so that 
the characteristics of the visible Church 
should indeed be visible for only so can 
it reflect on the outward plane of history 
and society in its proper way, the qualities 
of the Kingdom of God. To distinguish, 
as sO many protestant theologians do, be- 
tween the visible Church and the invisible 
Church, and then to argue that the visible 
Church ought to possess the characteristics 
of the invisible Church is surely a strange 
and paradoxical procedure. The primary 
characteristic of the visible Church is to 
make itself symbolic of the glorious in- 
Church must necessarily be a visible unity, 
a visible unity on the outward level of 
society and history, where unity can only 
be maintained by some institutional form 
and mode of succession which is both a 
unity and a continuity at the same time. 


The coincidence of unity across the 
dimension of space with continuity through 
the dimension of time is perhaps rather 
obvious—particularly in these days when 
we have learned, or are learning, to talk 
about space-time rather than about space 
and time—but it is of peculiar relevance 
to ecumenical discussion, because so many 
of our somewhat clumsily conceived and 
often abortive reunion schemes so con- 
centrate on the problem of securing unity 
for divided churches mow that they rather 
ignore the, if anything, even more urgent 
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problem of giving continuity with ancient 
and historic Christianity to the many 
mushroom churches of such recent, latter- 
day growth. Unity without continuity is 
not really unity at all; it would join us 
together physically, but leave us still sun- 
dered metaphysically. The conclusion ar- 
rived at by this phase of our discussion 
can thus be summarized very simply. The 
unity of the visible Church must itself be 
a visible unity. This unity cannot be 
brought within the orbit of earthly, human 
visibility unless the Church is equipped 
with some organ of unity across the dimen- 
sion of space and continuity through the 
dimension of time. Let it once be granted 
that the unity of the visible Church must 
be a visible unity, and that visibility can- 
not be preserved without this appropriate 
symbol and instrument, and it inevitably 
follows, from any adequate inspection of 
the history of the Church through time, 
or of its contemporary condition in space 
here and now, that this symbol and instru- 
ment must necessarily be the episcopate. 


The Lord of History. 


The absolute necessity of the episcopate 
is thus one of those lessons which God has 
hammered into our consciousness by the 
manner in which He has ordered our his- 
tory. It has become a commonplace among 
biblical theologians to say that God re- 
vealed Himself to ancient Israel by ordering 
her history in terms of election, covenant, 
judgment and mercy and by inspiring her 
prophets to reveal to the Hebrew people 
precisely what their history meant. No 
doubt, we are getting a little tired of 
zealous Christian students of the Hebrew 
scriptures who so monotonously insist upon 
the truth that in the Old Testament, 
“Jahweh is the Lord of history,” as some- 
how to give the impression that He is Lord 
of almost nothing else, which could hardly 
be the case. Nevertheless within limits we 
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must agree that this providential Lordship 
over history is one of the primary Old 
Testament categories. Certainly the pro- 
phetic consciousness learns to understand 
what the will of God is through a certain 
inspired interpretation of history. There 
is at all events something to be said for 
the view that contemporary Christendom 
would gain more from the devoted labors 
of its ecclesiastical historians if only more 
of those historians were also prophets. 
Certainly we must agree with Frederick 
Dennison Maurice that it is not for one 
moment to be supposed that God could 
reveal Himself through the crises and vicis- 
situdes of the history of His first Israel and 
not at all through the history of His second 
Israel. On the contrary, we can hardly fail 
to understand, as we look back on the his- 
tory of Western Christendom during the 
last five hundred years or so, that the terrible 
burden, scandal and shame of our divisions, 
and of our impotence in the face of the 
world, is very largely the consequence of 
the self-assertion and rash assumption of 
spiritual sovereignty characteristic of those 
who seemed to suppose that they could 
reform and transform Christendom by the 
process of repudiating most of its history. 
It is useless to argue that after all these 
were for the most part men of sincere and 
profoundly Christian intention. We know 
too well—indeed the great theological suc- 
cessors of these very men have expounded 
this particular truth with an especial clarity 
—that the noblest virtues convert so easily 
into the most destructive vices, that the 
corruption of the best thing in the world 
is always the worst thing in the world. 
If bad men sin because they love them- 
selves too much, it is also the case that 
good men tend to sin because they believe 
in themselves too much. However we ex- 
plain it, the schism and discord of the 
Reformation produced an impotent Chris- 
tendom. Surely the horror of Christianity’s 
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modern and contemporary experience is 
not a matter about which the prophetic 
consciousness either can or dare keep si- 
lence. 


Apostolic Ministry and Apostolic Faith. 


Thus both a theological analysis of the 
Church’s earthly condition, and a prophetic 
interpretation of its history, point insist- 
ently at the episcopate, but not of course 
to the episcopate alone. One of the defects 
in our Anglican witness to the episcopate 
in the circle of ecumenical contacts, is our 
way of drawing attention to it as though 
it were a kind of isolated function of the 
Church. As though the episcopate alone 
were sufficient to establish and preserve 
Catholicity by itself. The really important 
thing about the Church is not so much 
that it should be Episcopalian but rather 
that it must be Apostolic. Episcopacy is but 
one half of total Apostolicity, and indeed 
sundered from the other half, it is of very 
little value or effect. The episcopate pre- 
serves Apostolic ministry, but what is 
Apostolic ministry without Apostolic faith? 
To seek to preserve Apostolic ministry 
without insisting upon Apostolic faith 
must in the long run be as vain as to try 
to maintain Apostolic faith apart from 
Apostolic ministry. Either is chronically 
insecure without the other, for what after 
all is the purpose of Apostolic ministry, 
but to bear witness to Apostolic faith and 
steadfastly to maintain its purity? To at- 
tempt to superimpose the episcopate upon 
an ad hoc Church, composed of a motley 
crew of reuniting but unrepentant sec- 
taries, is to cloak the underlying reality of 
Protestant chaos with the mere outward 
form rather than the substance of Catholic 
order; and yet after all this is precisely 
what some of the preposterous schemes 
now before Christendom propose to do. 
The episcopate cannot give unity under 
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such circumstances. Divorced from Apos- 
tolic faith and tradition, the episcopate is 
deprived of the authority under which it 
obediently works, and of the function to 
which it must devotedly address itself. It 
becomes a barren and meaningless episco- 
pate, a mere semblance of itself, securing, 
appropriately enough, nothing more than 
a mere semblance of unity. 


Wanted: Bishops, Not Bureaucrats. 


Perhaps even worse than this “isolated- 
function” type of episcopate is the govern- 
mental episcopate of our own time. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
when we have said that a Church is epis- 
copal we have not necessarily said any- 
thing whatever about its mode of govern- 
ment, about its way of carrying along 
it earthly business. No doubt, whatever 
its mode of government, such a Church 
will give an honored place to its bishops. 
But the primary concern of the bishops is 
not properly with church government and 
diocesan administration at all. The bishop 
is first of all the supreme liturgical officer 
in the Church in his diocese. The first 
among his functions is that of presiding 
over the liturgical and spiritual life of the 
whole people of God. Secondly, he is a 
theological officer, particularly charged to 
secure that in the diocese under his juris- 
diction the purity of the gospel which 
is preached and the integrity of the faith 
which is taught is most jealously preserved. 
He has the authority over his clergy and 
people to see that they adhere strictly to 
the Apostolic Faith, precisely because that 
Faith has such total authority over him. 
He is, after all, no more than its servant, 
its embodiment, it would perhaps not be 
too much to say, its incarnation. In the 
third place the bishop is the chief pastoral 
agent of the Church. Throughout his dio- 
cese all his clergy minister in his name, 
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and he is above all a spiritual father to 
his clergy, servant of the servants of God, 
highest precisely because lowest in his 
diocese. What governmental functions he 
fulfills in the diocese must be in addition 
to these essential functions, and it is clear 
that if he is fulfilling the purpose of his 
existence properly the finances and admin- 
istration of his diocese can expect very 
little of his time and attention. 

Thus it must be insisted that if we turn 
to a sound theology of the episcopate the 
bishop is revealed as nothing which in 
any way resembles the administrator, mod- 
erator, or superintendent whom we find 
in many protestant bodies. He is indeed an 
entirely different kind of person. The dif- 
ficulty is, here the Anglican in particular 
must blush for shame, that too often the 
contemporary Anglican Episcopate resem- 
bles the protestant superintendent much 
too much for its own good. The poor 
bishop staggers from committee to com- 
mittee, presides over convention after con- 
vention, sits for hours a day in his office 
dictating to his secretary, and is left very 
little time indeed in which to perform the 
proper episcopal functions. We Anglicans 
certainly would not wish this merely gov- 
ernmental episcopate upon any of our 
fellow-Christians. On the contrary, for the 
sake of our poor bishops, who in their 
best moments often dream of being real 
bishops, as well as for our own sake, 
we should wish to have done with it as 
soon as possible. We desperately need a 
great cleansing campaign, demanding that 
our bishops should no longer be imprisoned 
in their offices but let out into their dio- 
ceses, no longer thwarted by the techniques 
of administration, but rather fulfilled in 
the fullness of the pastoral office. Of the 
merely governmental episcopate which we 
have now, we cannot say that as it stands 
it is either of the esse or of bene esse. or 
of the plene esse of the Church of God. 
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Very certainly it is neither of the bene 
or plene esse. It is perhaps the esse masked 
under a very heavy disguise. We cannot 
recommend this governmental episcopate 
to any part of Christendom, indeed it 
would be very wrong to do so. Certainly 
we are listening for the glad moment when 
we shall hear a ground swell of complaint 
rising up out of the depths of the life of 
the Church: “Let my Bishops go that they 
may serve me.” 


The Gospel, the Liturgy, 
and the Episcopate. 


The basic problem of the historic Chris- 
tianity of the Church Militant on earth is 
after all that of contriving to be in history 
and at the same time to transcend history. 
The Church belongs to history and yet its 
characteristic life of faith and worship en- 
ables it to participate in eternity. The very 
heart of this mystery is the way in which 
the whole Christ event that redeems the 
world belongs, in the Christian pattern and 
way of life, not only to the past, because 
it is historic, nor merely to the future, 
because it is eschatological, but always to 
the present, because every Christian pres- 
ent is a mystical present. 

What we are concerned with now is the 
way in which the historic Christ Who is 
to be found in the past, and the eschato- 
logical Christ Who is expected in the 
future, so conquers and subdues the barriers 
of time that He is also in the present, that 
the Church’s whole history takes place 
in the presence of Christ. This element 
of self-transcendence so characteristic of 
Christian history, or, if it be preferred, of 
the Christian experience of history, makes 
itself manifest in at least three distinctive 
and highly characteristic ways. The first 
of these, so strongly and so rightly empha- 
sized by evangelicals, is the presence and 
reality of Christ, through the power of the 


Spirit, in the Apostolic preaching which 
proclaims Him Lord, and in so proclaim- 
ing Him evokes the faith of those who 
hear it, neither in the preaching nor in the 
preachers, but in the Lord Who is preached. 
Of the importance of this continuous and 
urgent presence of the Lord Christ in the 
reality of the preached word there can 
be no doubt whatever, and the Catholic 
Christian can avail himself with delight of 
the privilege of uttering an affirmation 
which for the moment at least unites him 
with his evangelical brother. Wherever 
the Apostolic word of the Gospel is 
preached, the Christ is there also. 


The second means through which the 
Christ makes manifest His continued pres- 
ence and reality in the midst of His Church 
is the liturgy. The liturgy conducts us 
into the heart of the Bible, makes us par- 
takers of the biblical experience, surrounds 
us with the mighty acts of God, saturating 
us so to speak, with the glory of the 
Incarnation, the drama of the Passion, and 
the splendor of the Resurrection. In the 
Liturgy we act and react before God in 
accordance with patterns of action which 
are not mere patterns of human action but 
rather of the action by which God in 
Christ redeems the world. The liturgy is 
both proclamation and enactment, it both 
proclaims the glory of the Christ and ful- 
fills His redemptive purpose. 

The third way in which this basic prin- 
ciple of the chronic presence of Christ in 
the midst of His Church is made manifest, 
is through the Sacrament of Episcopal 
Ordination and Succession. The Apostolic 
Succession of the Church Militant is, of 
course, a small thing in comparison with 
the great reversed procession by which 
the redeemed soul comes in the Spirit 
through the Son to the Father. But at least 
we can see the kinship and resemblance 
between man’s mystical way to God and 
God’s historic way to man, so that in His 
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Church the ministry, and the spirituality of 
which it is steward and servant, proceeds 
from the Father through the Son into the 
Church which lies in the hands of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The whole continuity of the Church 
Militant on earth is composed of this 
triple-stranded cord, it is a continuity in 
Apostolic preaching and teaching, a con- 
tinuity in liturgical confession and worship, 
a continuity of ministry. We have no 
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right to set any one of these things against 
the other; the desperate need of the church 
is for all three; no one of them can suffice 
alone. It is no more good for the episco- 
pate to be alone, sundered from the Gospel 
and the liturgy, than for either the Gospel 
or the liturgy to be isolated from the 
episcopate. The whole Christian tradition 
absolutely requires all three, and in the 
absence of any one of the three it is neces- 
sarily defective and corrupt. 








The Handwriting on the Blackboard 


A Manifesto to Christians on the Moral, Educational, and Religious Results 
of Pastoral Preoccupation and Intellectual Indifference. 


e Henry C. Johnson 


“The rule is, jam to-morrow and jam yesterday—but 


never jam today.” 


“It must come sometimes to ‘jam today,” Alice ob- 


jected. 


“No, it can’t,” said the Queen. “It’s jam every other 
day: today isn’t any other day, you know.” 


Somebody Up There Let Us Down 


In November 1956, Major W. E. Mayor, 
a Marine psychiatrist, delivered an address 
entitled “Evaluation of the American Sol- 
dier in Combat,” based upon the findings 
of the Medical Intelligence Project which 
examined our soldiers captured during the 
Korean War. His remarks, addressed to 
leaders in our university military training 
program, were received with deep and un- 
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He is author of The History of Sewanee and 
Kenyon College. The paper we present here was 
delivered at the second Margaret Hall Seminar 
in June, 1961. 
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Lewis Carroll 
Through the Looking Glass 
Chapter 5 


easy shock, and they touched off a con- 
troversy still very much alive. For perhaps 
the first time in our national history, the 
average American soldier was publicly 
accused of cowardice and opportunism. 


According to Major Mayor, in the prison 
camps in which a large percentage of the 
captured men were located, the Communists 
had only to strip a rough five percent of 
“poisonous individualists” from their fel- 
lows, and the remaining ninety-five percent 
became practically leaderless. They also 
applied “brain washing” techniques. But, 
contrary to the popular images of grueling 
ordeals or quasi-magical psychological de- 
vices, brain washing involved little more 
than applying standard group psychology, 
with negative intent. These simple, “harm- 
less” techniques quickly succeeded in turn- 
ing our men in toward themselves, and 
away from each other. 

The results reported seemed incredible: 
the imprisoned Americans became inform- 
ers; they refused comradeship; they could 
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not organize to protect themselves. They 
wrote their home town papers about the 
glories of the Communist cause, and the 
Soviet papers about the decadence of their 
own nation. Even more shocking, Major 
Mayor maintains, “out of those men in 
camps, more than four thousand, not one 
American ever escaped from an organized 
prison camp in Korea, ever, in spite of what 
you hear on T.V.” They did not escape 
because they no longer very much cared to; 
and they seemed to lack the leadership nec- 
essary to achieve it when they did. Again, 
although they were given relatively superior 
treatment, “men died, and they died in large 
numbers . . . 38% to be absolutely ac- 
curate.” This was “. . . the highest death 
rate of Americans in any prison in any 
war, any time in our history since the 
American revolution.” They could not 
trust each other enough to work at escape, 
and they became so callously selfish that 
they almost literally killed each other rather 
than endure personal discomfort. In sum, 
through the application of basic psycholog- 
ical principles, an enemy succeeded in 
eradicating leadership, cooperation, and 
those cohesive beliefs necessary for stability 
and dedication—and all of this in a relatively 
short time. 

The most valuable contribution made by 
the Korean prisoner debate—and, surely, the 
most terrifying—was the public release of 
a communiqué of the Peiping government, 
setting forth the rationale for their program 
of “re-education.” The picture it paints 
of the average man, the product of “the 
good life in America,” contrasts rather 
sharply with the men who people our 
advertisments and movies. Most discon- 
certing is the fact that a program based 
upon this profile apparently proved effec- 
tive, and hence raises at least the possibility 
that their evaluation is correct. The com- 
muniqué, in its entirety, is as follows: 
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The American soldier has weak loyalties 
to his family, his community, his country, 
his religion and to his fellow soldiers. His 
concept of right and wrong is hazy. He 
is basically materialistic and he is an op- 

ortunist. By himself he feels insecure and 
Frightened. He underestimates his own 
work and his strength and his ability to 
survive. He is ignorant of social values, 
social conflict and tensions. There is little 
or no knowledge or understanding even 
among American university graduates of 
U. S. political history and philosophy, the 
Federal, State and Community organiza- 
tion, states and civil rights, freedoms, 
safeguards and how these allegedly oper- 
ate within his own decadent system. He 
is exceedingly insular and provincial with 
little or no idea of the problems and the 
aims of what he contemptuously describes 
as foreigners and their countries. He has 
an unrealistic concept of America’s eter- 
nal and inherent, rather than earned and 
proven, superiority and absolute military 
invincibility. He fails to appreciate the 
meaning of a necessity for a military or- 
ganization or any form of discipline. Most 
often he appears to feel that his military 
service is a hateful, unavoidable servitude 
to be tolerated as briefly as possible, or 
he is what they themselves call a “peace- 
time soldier” who sees it only as a soft 
job. Both of these types resent hardships 
and sacrifice of any description as if these 
things were unreasonable and unfair to 
them personally. Based upon the facts 
about the imperialist United States ag- 
gressors, the re-education and indoctrina- 
tion program for American prisoners 
proceeds as planned. 


Now, this might be an isolated case; the 
Communist analysis may be bogus. We are, 
at any rate, little inclined to let such charges 
go unchallenged. Other experts have quite 
properly questioned both the facts, and Ma- 
jor Mayor’s evaluation of them. But, in spite 
of the effort, these defences have not com- 
pletely satisfied many thoughtful American 
citizens, and the reason is not difficult to 
find. We have long been uneasy about 
“something happening” to us; and, with 
this background of uncertainty, the Korean 
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affair comprised perhaps not so much a 
revelation, as a confirmation of what we 
had been afraid might be true all along. 
If it had been only an isolated instance, in 
a context of an otherwise single-minded 
and heroic society, we would not have been 
so deeply alarmed. 

We have witnessed frequent manifesta- 
tions of a queer and quiet disease pervading 
every level of our community life. In the 
eyes of the unskilled observer, some very 
confusing opinions, and some very question- 
able actions have characterized our national 
life in recent years. He feels that the “some- 
thing” which is wrong cuts into our society 
at many levels and under many guises. And 
mostly he lumps them all together, drawing 
little from his experience, except a kind of 
cold fear of what’s happening to the other 
fellow. Haven’t Americans given away 
atomic secrets? Aren’t they failing to be 
very convinced and aggressive politically? 
Aren’t they refusing to take loyalty oaths? 
Don’t prominent cultural leaders seek refuge 
from crucial testimony by invoking what 
has come to be thought of as a transparent 
cloak for dangerous ideas—the 5th Amend- 
ment? And far from the realm of such 
“shaky” political inclinations, the officials 
of major corporations are being put behind 
bars for obviously nefarious, though highly 
profitable business practices. In Chicago the 
cops turn robbers; and they are betrayed, 
not by conscience, but by the anger of a 
criminal whose “trust” they violated. It is 
small wonder that each new revelation 
seems only to re-enforce, in a shocking and 
radical way, not restricted to any blamable, 
deviate group, our growing apprehension 
that the very notions of truth, justice and 
the common good are becoming entirely 
inverted. 

Even in the pursuit of our postive goals 
we are conscious of “something happening” 
to us—again, a something which is very 
vague, but also very real. We seem power- 
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less to reassert the old ethic, to get the 
nation “moving” again, or “believing” 
again. The forums on “purpose,” the “ago- 
nizing appraisals,” the quick panaceas that 
are advertised, all somehow fail. A feeling 
of subtle but apparently incurable terror 
still haunts us. As Major Mayor says, 
“We've become concerned in the army, 
... of certain trends and tendencies among 
personnel reflecting on the qualities of 
leadership and on this moral fiber. . .” And 
it is there, perhaps, that the Major uses 
the magic word: Moral fiber. Everyone, 
from high educator to the service club 
orator, is now talking about moral fiber. 
That, we seem to think, is what is really 
missing. 


Who Deserves the Blame? 


It is both unnecessary and inadvisable to 
cite further examples indiscriminately. Each 
will have his own. In any case, my purpose 
is not to summon up what are commonly 
regarded as the most horrifying instances, 
or to prove them true. On the contrary, I 
want to make it perfectly clear that our 
real task is to ascertain whether we are in 
fact less able to see clearly, decide wisely, 
and act sacrificially in the pursuit of gen- 
uinely good aspirations, both private and 
corporate. And not simply less able than 
we have been in the past—that is always 
and deceptively debatable—but less able 
than we should be at any time. If it is true 
that we are failing, then we must ask in 
whose province of responsibility the failure 
lies, and what can be done to repair it. No 
other task, in fact, can be of greater 
urgency. 

Before we attempt to analyze more care- 
fully the causes, and the possible cures of 
the strange malady we seem to encounter, 
a brief caveat must be entered. For the 
purpose of the present argument some 
assumptions must be made. I assume, fur- 
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thermore, that the nub of the problem is 
the link between ideal and action, between 
knowledge and commitment. Most impor- 
tantly, I assume that we wish to examine 
this problem as Christians. In so doing, I 
mean to bring fully to bear upon this 
peculiar situation what Christians believe 
to be true about God, man, and society. 
My purpose is not to criticize non-Christ- 
ians for what their failures may be, but to 
trace the way in which Christians are them- 
selves derelict, when they could speak and 
act effectively. ‘ 

We are increasingly aware that this fail- 
ure is not simply a matter of mechanics, 
but a failure to accomplish the most funda- 
mental task necessary for the strength of 
our society: the task of forming able and 
purposeful citizens of the deepest integrity. 
Through what agency ought we to be made 
into principled men, capable of vision and 
leadership? In response to such a question, 
we are quick to examine the traditional 
agencies of family, school and Church. 
Has something perhaps happened to them? 
Is one especially to blame; or are all pos- 
sibly ineffective? 

Part of the answer to these crucial ques- 
tions may lie in the images we have formed 
of these agencies, and in the contrast be- 
tween these images and their actual per- 
formance. In our images, we have assigned 
the principal role in the formation of 
responsible individuals to the family, the 
school, and the Church; and, when the 
failure seems to lie in their area of com- 
petence, we become alarmed and highly 
critical. But it may be that we are viewing 
these agencies unrealistically, and that our 
inability to find a solution stems ultimately 
from a confused notion of what needs to 
be done. Since thorough diagnosis is the 
only basis for effective therapy, our first 
attempt must then be an analysis of these 
institutions and their functions. 
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The Three Mothers: Some Beautiful 
Imagery. 


The family, for example, long regarded 
as the basic unit of human society, seems 
charged by nature with the primary bur- 
den. Here, we have believed, early attitudes 
are fixed, by the precept and example of 
parents. Here we should form fundamental 
relationships and allegiances, prior to being 
tested in the confused and threatening 
world. Historically, of course, family life 
has been a long—even leisurely—process, in 
a relatively stable environment, with care- 
fully managed methods of giving our youth 
gradual independence. That is our ideal, 
our image; the family as the locus for de- 
veloping basic skills and foundational at- 
titudes—“a little Church,” St. Chrysostom 
could even call it. The home must be a 
secure haven, in which the wise and ex- 
perienced patiently and thoroughly hand 
on the basic traditions of humanity. 


We have likewise intended the special 
training of the mind to be the province of 
the school. Yet we have not envisaged this 
work in isolation from the presumed con- 
tribution of the family. The school accepts 
its role rather on the basis of it, as a task 
of completion—it is, as we say, the alma 
mater. We have assigned to the educational 
institution the function of formally trans- 
mitting, with breadth and depth, the ever 
more complex and sophisticated body of 
knowledge which man has painfully se- 
cured. But, that is not quite all. Our image 
of education has also commonly demanded 
that there be certain “values,” or “moral” 
results, which would shape knowledge and 
action to good and unselfish ends. The 
educated man, we have hoped, would not 
be just a “smart fellow,” but the “good 
citizen.” 

In the conventional image, the Church 
accepts its peculiar task, but it also begins 
it on the basis of some sovereign accom- 
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plishments in the family. It should bring to 
religious maturity a previously-formed good 
will, by handing on our religious knowledge 
and arts, and by incorporating the individual 
into the full life of the Christian commu- 
nity. If the school looks to the family—at 
least hopefully—for the instilling of rudi- 
mentary concepts, and for the setting of 
a positive attitude toward learning, the 
Church must likewise look to the home 
both to establish and to continue the very 
practice of religion itself. The Church’s 
much more limited personal contact with 
the individual can only be effective if it 
does. 


Taken together, then, the home as the 
seed bed of virtue and good will, and the 
Church and formal education as “finishing 
schools” to deepen, broaden and perfect, 
the result should be the good citizen, with 
all that ought to imply. 


Apartness. 


If these have been the images in the mind 
of our citizenry, what of the facts? It is 
safe to say that all of us are too young to 
have seen these ideals function as perfectly 
as they were intended to do—if, indeed, they 
ever really did. Furthermore, there have 
been some profound revolutions since the 
time these images were formed, and the 
results of these revolutions have riddled 
them to the point of practical nonexistence. 
We have never abandoned our images—they 
have seemed so good as to be practically 
sacrosanct—yet, our actual performance, 
molded by the revolutionary developments 
in our way of life, has grown increasingly 
disparate. Because of our failure to see this 
situation clearly, the present crisis seems 
particularly desperate. 


The home is now in fact a highly com- 
plex aggregation of individualists, almost 
as soon as the process of infant care is 
completed. From the appearance of the 
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baby-sitter, through the increasingly cus- 
todial school programs, and culminating 
in the highly centrifugal social patterns 
inflicted on our young people, the home be- 
comes progressively more fragmented, and 
hence increasingly more incapable of laying 
the desired foundations. The consequences 
of all this are certainly grave, but the course 
has not been sheer perversity on the part 
of parents. The once uncomplicated task of 
fixing behavioral attitudes has become ex- 
tremely difficult, in an age of radically 
increased communication. Advertising, the 
“Westerns” and even news coverage, bring 
the world into the home, with conflicting 
standards and notions, from the moment the 
child can see and hear. The fantastic ex- 
pansion of knowledge has made the task 
of setting intellectual attitudes and goals 
well-nigh impossible. Perhaps the most 
necessary element, stability, has simply dis- 
appeared. Our culture is now far more 
mobile than permanent. Everyone moves 
outward to his public functions; and usually 
no one in the family even glimpses these, 
let alone participates in them. 

The parent seems to sense his inability to 
fulfill the traditional image, and has accord- 
ingly asked the other two “primary” 
agencies to assume a larger and larger share 
of the burden. He has not had even the op- 
portunity to ask whether he ought to sur- 
render his role, he has simply had to divest 
himself of what he frequently lacks both 
the time and ability to do. Again, the 
results have been unfortunate, because in 
both cases the “finishing” agencies have 
not been equipped—with obvious justifica- 
tion—to replace the family. With perhaps 
less justification, these agencies have not 
always themselves operated on the basis of 
the radically changed situation. 


The Fourth R: Religiousness. 


If our image of the family fails markedly 
to correspond with the facts, our image 
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of the school is also in serious difficulty. 
We expect the school, in particular, to jibe 
with our old image, while also expecting it 
automatically to assume the tasks which 
the family has found itself compelled to 
surrender. It is presently failing, and we are 
unmerciful in our criticism. Major Mayor, 
for example, asserts unquestioningly that it 
is the school which must help make up the 
deficiencies we uncovered in Korea. He 
is constrained to take up the whole issue 
first in our colleges and universities, because 
that is where he thinks we are failing to 
communicate the qualities necessary for 
genuine leadership. 

Like most of us, he blandly assumes that 
the school, from prekindergarten to grad- 
uate study, should do something not only 
about factual knowledge, but also about 
values and attitudes. And, these values are 
to be backed up by some effective—if 
entirely non-sectarian--sanction. Constitu- 
tionally, of course, the school cannot com- 
municate a religion for this purpose; but 
there is wide popular agreement that some 
vague quality—perhaps we could call it 
“religiousness”—ought to be there, and ap- 
parently isn’t. But, such easy assertions 
aside, a responsible and analytical observer 
could very well conclude that the school— 
especially the university where the cadre of 
intellectual leadership and national character 
is to be formed—has in fact failed to guide 
and motivate. The failure rather terrifies 
him, and effective remedial action eludes 
him. 

Why is a genuine corrective so difficult 
to prescribe? Because the business of values 
and attitudes is not simply a matter of find- 
ing something out, not simply an additional 
datum that can be passed on in time for 
graduation. Educational goals of this kind 
are not just a matter of doing something; 
they are a matter of being something. And 
(for the Christian at any rate) the whole 
business has roots in the problem of believ- 
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ing something, as well. What has happened, 
then, to mar our traditional notion of the 
school’s preparation of the good citizen, 
who exercises genuine leadership in his 
culture? Is it impossible for the academic 
process to issue in such a result? 


The Fear of Intellect. 


We can afford to examine the popular 
apprehensions about the academic world by 
looking honestly at one or two instructive 
examples. It is time we realized how little 
trust most ordinary folk place in intellec- 
tual leaders. Major Mayor, again, glibly 
expects that the “sophisticated” (by which 
he means the well educated) will not be 
more able, but in fact less able, to grasp 
the seriousness of his “moral” situation. 
Why? Like many well-intentioned but 
seriously undiscerning critics, he has the 
vague suspicion that many of the individuals 
whom we regard as embodying the schol- 
arly image have failed us. While scientists 
are often exempted, because their contribu- 
tions are quite visible, and their role in 
decision-making has been increasing, the 
man in the street knows perhaps first of 
all that many of our most brilliant intel- 
lectuals appear frequently “disloyal.” They 
are not only broad-minded (a virtue he 
seldom appreciates), but even “fuzzy- 
minded”—in his terms, at least, including 
the old fundamentals of God and country. 

But, even if his vision is tragically lim- 
ited, the “average man” can point to much 
that supports his contention. Almost an 
entire nation recently watched the “intel- 
lectuals” climb to dizzying heights of 
television notoriety and financial reward, 
during the quiz-show mania. And watched 
them fall. When Mr. Van Doren was 
shown to be glaringly guilty of deceit, 
fraud and avarice, is it really surprising that 
our neighbor began to distrust the quiet 
professor who lived down the street? Jonas 
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Salk, a scientist, may have helped his child 
avoid polio, but J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who apparently sees some strange political 
implications in his science, can’t seem to 
get along with the government. Other 
“embodiments” of the scholarly image 
won't swear allegiance to their nation. Per- 
haps even worse (from the perspective of 
Main Street) their students (while, of 
course, not intentionally malicious—they 
are, after all, our children) are made into 
ready tools for the “pinks” by these very 
professors. They even riot, in San Fran- 
cisco, when the government is going about 
its perfectly proper business of exposing 
such subversion. Unfortunately, just as in 
the case of the other examples, there is 
usually neither time nor possibility to weigh 
the evidence, and a dangerous caricature of 
the intellectual begins to take shape. 

The well-meaning but poorly informed 
citizen more often thinks the academic 
is Over-paid, over-vacationed, and over-con- 
tented’ in a life of spell-binding students, 
or chatting aimlessly with his own ilk in 
comfortable libraries and lounges. Since he 
cannot understand that the intellectual’s 
mode of operation is not always—indeed, 
quite rarely—the sort of gross action which 
ends in leading movements or championing 
causes, he distrusts him. Nor is his rash 
judgment entirely without foundation, from 
the layman’s point of view. His workaday 
world does not encourage “idle” specula- 
tion, or breadth of view. It is a world of 
hatd choices, and cruel punishments for 
failure; and it requires concerted action. 
Against this background, the intellectual 
easily appears indecisive, cowardly. The 
scholar seems a member of an irresponsible 
elite, but one which is at the same time 
possessed of quasi-magical power. As a 
consequence of this misunderstanding, the 
academic is mistrusted; when that mistrust 
is supported by what the man on the street 


takes to be concrete evidence, he is feared. 
He becomes the “egghead.” 

The examples we have used to show the 
failure of our academic enterprise to live up 
to our image, ought to be vigorously dis- 
puted. But our task at the moment is not to 
adjudge the exact degree of guilt or in- 
nocence on either side, but to admit that the 
problem of apparent failure is there, and 
that something has to be done about it. 
Partly, of course, many of us have to re- 
work our old image, because the academic 
world cannot really fulfill it. Partly, the 
problem is that we simply cannot see the 
genuine contribution of the intellectual. 
Because it is frequently immaterial, we un- 
fortunately tend not to value it for what it 
is. 

Is this common view of the scholar (and, 
by implication, his student “product”) 
entirely unjust and unwarranted, even if 
the misunderstanding is cleared up, and the 
tragic exceptions dismissed? For all the 
legitimate excuse which his function gives 
him, the “thinking man” has often been 
strangely silent and uncooperative in the 
hard work of building a stable world and 
community. He has not been effective 
politically in this country; and he has not 
even managed, on frequent occasions, to 
keep dignity, integrity and purpose in his 
very own bastions, the colleges and univer- 
sities. And, if this is the best we can do, 
there is some reason to wonder whether 
there is any link at all between education 
and what we might call dedication. 

The thing that troubles us, I believe, is 
whether or not we are learning and ed- 
ucating in such a way that this learning 
changes us, and moves us to follow our 
insights with responsible action. A very 
hardy variety of common sense seems to 
insist there could be some relation between 
knowledge and conviction, There ought, 
we conclude, be some obligation not only 
to sift and weigh, but to follow the truth, 
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when it is—even if tentatively—identified. 
Is it entirely contrary to the nature and 
purpose of education—and here I mean 
thorough, and honestly liberal, education 
in the arts and sciences—to bring into being 
at least a small body of what Arthur 
Koestler has called “militant philosophers”? 
Are there to be no men with both knowl- 
edge and passion? 

Part of the answer to the question of 
whether something in particular has hap- 
pened to make it impossible for the con- 
ventional notion of education to operate 
—the image that shows the educational 
process issuing in genuinely good men—lies 
in the delicate matter of the bond between 
knowledge and commitment. The respon- 
sibility for developing the bond between 
ideal and action certainly lies within the 
sphere of religion or basic philosophical 
principle, though not necessarily limited 
to it. We must, at this point, then, look 
into the image of religion and its compara- 
tive performance, particularly in the intel- 
lectual world. 


Divided We Fall. 


We must grant, at the outset, that a sense 
of dedication and commitment, a guiding 
and motivating force, can come from some 
other source than Christianity. But, in a 
society that imagines itself Christian, it 
ought to come at least from that source. 
One may fashion a world view, a system of 
values, or some kind of practical moral 
urgency from an entirely naturalistic reli- 
gion, or a basically humanistic concern for 
values, or even a sophisticated and broadly- 
extended anthropology or psychology. But, 
for those who are in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, it is certainly already given. The 
more strange and disquieting, then, that in 
a nation which has quite consciously at- 
tempted to follow this ideal, it seemingly 
is not: operative. Why not? If the religion 
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we espouse is supposed to weld all of our 
abilities and accomplishments (including the 
intellectual) into a purposeful and respon- 
sible whole, why has it not done so? 

In seeking an answer to this critical 
indictment, we would do well to note first 
a very serious shift in the relationship of 
the three agencies in the present day. When 
our images of the three society-builders 
are reduced to discrete, isolateable proc- 
esses, religious, educational and familial, 
each with its carefully segregated area of 
activity, we do untold damage. Their true 
relationship is more closely approximated 
when they are seen as distinct aspects of 
an essentially unified experience. They are 
really, we might suggest, simply three 
functions of the one full community. Their 
very separateness, in our thinking today, 
mortally wounds each, especially if we view 
their goals from Judeo-Christian notions of 
man, society and destiny. 

To build a “whole” man, in a “whole- 
some” society, fundamental reasons and 
goals must permeate and unify the neces- 
sarily distinct functions by which these 
desirable ends are achieved. Religious 
knowledge and religious practice (as in- 
dissoluble elements) must play a significant 
role in this process, and they can do so if 
they are effectively joined to the other 
agencies. The fact is, however, that they 
are far from such fruitful cooperation. In 
our triangle of agencies, the conventional 
image still predicates their being mutually 
responsible and mutually indwelling; but 
there is a critical gap which now separates 
them and thus nullifies their possible con- 
tribution. 

The crux of the matter is that though 
home and school have some remnant of’ a 
“partnership,” and so also do home “and 
Church (though both relationships become 
daily more tenuous), there is no longer an 

effective link between Church and school. 
Something has happened to our community 
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life which has made it lose the relationship 
between religion and learning; and some- 
thing has happened to the Church which 
has caused it to surrender much interest 
in the problem, let alone any claim. Here, 
once again, the cause of our difficulty is not 
the result of sheer ignorance and perversity. 
There is a great deal of history behind our 
acceptance of such radically deficient no- 
tions. 


The Roots of an Educational Dilemma. 


Family, school and Church certainly 
indwelt and cross-fertilized each other in 
earlier ages. And we can readily admit that 
these earlier social patterns were not per- 
fect, without automatically assuming that 
intervening developments have produced 
a culture that is. The problem, in any case, 
is not how good was the past; it will remain 
in the past. The relevant question is: What 
are we actually accomplishing now, and 
what does the future call for, in terms of 
our ideal? The plain truth is that if these 
functions need to cooperate closely in 
order to achieve the common good, and if 
religion is a necessary factor in developing 
the bond between ideals and actions, we 
are not doing very well. 


The disruption of ecclesiastical unity, 
culminating in the Reformation, and the 
rise of nation states, restricted the role of 
religious presuppositions and ideals as the 
guiding force in public life and policy to 
limited areas. With the advent of intramural 
religious toleration and, ultimately, polit- 
ically established pluralism, the first great 
revolution was complete. This was a revolu- 
tion in the position of religion vis a vis the 
corporate life of society. The image of 
religion as an inherently unifying force in 
society had to be replaced. In fact, it 
became necessary to view religion as ulti- 
mately true only for such groups within 
a society as cared to choose it, and only in 
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the way the individuals within these groups 
chose to regard it. 

Now, education, and in a sense the whole 
intellectual enterprise, is essentially a public 
enterprise. It both expresses and engenders 
our common heritage. But it is at the same 
time a derivative activity, because it does 
not supply its own principles of guiding 
notions. Education is not a body of self- 
evident doctrine; education is a process, 
based on previously agreed-upon concepts 
and ideals. While it both criticizes and 
moves outward from our commonly held 
notions, it none-the-less is based upon the 
existence of such prior axioms. For exam- 
ple, even as intellectual activity seeks to 
deepen man’s understanding of himself, and 
of truth and reality, the very act of learning 
(and hence of educating the unlearned) is 
shaped initially by the nature of prior 
hypotheses about self, reality, and learning. 

Hence, when the state had to find a basis 
for public life and policy which did not 
interfere with any ultimate religious con- 
victions—in practical effect, to ignore such 
assertions—education, as a public function, 
had to be dealt with in the same fashion. 
But, of course, because of its derivative 
nature, some unifying notions had to be 
found for building educational theory and 
practice. The reasons for educating, the 
expected results, even the bare know-ability 
of things, had to be established in some 
common terms. For a time, a humanistic 
and predominantly literary education served 
this normative function. It was reasonably 
successful, if not a genuine solution from a 
Christian perspective. Its goal was perhaps 
only less than Christianity really envisaged, 
and not actually alien to it. Even the 
Church’s own educational institutions 
(where we might have expected to find 
much deeper roots) were content to bor- 
row this classical, humanist education, and 
merely supplement it, if rather haphazardly. 
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All this might have succeeded, except 
for another revolution. 

When our industrial society came into 
existence, and a scientific and technological 
orientation in education along with it, any 
unity that the nation or the educational 
enterprise had grew increasingly ephemeral. 
Within a few years the borders of knowl- 
edge advanced so rapidly, and the scope of 
man’s activity enlarged so enormously, that 
virtually no tradition of permanence was 
left. The result was a rapidly growing 
economic, political, and (inexorably) ed- 
ucational relativism and pragmatism. 

The disappearance of commonly held 
theological or philosophical principles mul- 
tiplied the force of education’s new prob- 
lems immensely. A hundred definitions of 
the educated man, or bases for molding 
him, were suddenly at hand, without any 
stable criterion for discrimination. Because 
of its nature, education simply could not 
manufacture the fundamental notions neces- 
sary for ordering its methods and goals. 
The once strong humanistic and classical 
literary tradition declined rapidly. Christ- 
lanity, inert and disunited, failed to offer 
any clear-cut guidance. And, in spite of 
an obvious need, if other than the old 
religious, or quasi-religious bases for shaping 
intellectual activity, and welding together 
knowledge and commitment, could have 
been created, no generally effective ones 
were. 

Faced with this dilemma, education tried 
to resolve it by running its own house—by 
proliferating into countless, competing de- 
partmental enterprises, henceforth to be 
judged by what they “produced.” Further- 
more, as a result of the breakdown of the 
family, and the inability of the Church 
even to teach its own effectively, it usurped 
(or had thrust upon it) unanticipated so- 
cial and moral functions. 
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Christianity: Dialogue or Soliloquy? 


It is not surprising that education, left to 
its own devices, saw its sense of purpose 
grow less clear. But, the fact that the 
Church surrendered any serious attempt to 
participate in such a crucial public question 
or education is not only surprising, it is 
shocking. What lay behind its withdrawal 
from the educational problem was a self- 
assumed extension of the limitations its 
radically altered role in society forced upon 
it. Since Christianity had lost both its own 
unity and its position of dominance in 
society at large, it could no longer make 
operative through the state its claim to set 
forth universally applicable fundamental 
notions. Hence, it could not prescribe any 
universally binding pattern for shaping 
national destiny or community policy. 


But it went much, much further, and 
ceased to claim any competence to guide 
the public functions of its people, or even 
to participate in public discourse. Because 
it no longer actively claimed any reai 
competence, it came eventually to believe 
that it had none. By what was perhaps the 
most glaring self-violation of its nature 
since it tried (on the other extreme) to 
equate itself with Caesar, the Church ac- 
cepted the notion that the Christian reli- 
gion simply had no “public relevance” (as 
we might well term it)—no external reality 
or validity which made it a fitting instru- 
ment for guiding the affairs of men and 
nations. 


The state, however, forced on the one 
hand to dismiss religion as an ultimate source 
of unity and direction for the nation as a 
whole, was still quite willing to offer the 
Church the role of sanctifying the status 
quo, and the task of supplying mechanisms 
for individual “guidance” and “adjustment.” 
Horrible dictu the Church came to prefer 
this small area of comfortable authority 
to the wider mission of a stern ministration 
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to all of public life. As an integral part of 
this process of surrender the Church 
abdicated any notion of providing leader- 
ship for shaping learning in general, and 
for guiding the formal educational process 
in particular. And thereby hangs much of 
our tragic tale. 

The resultant divorce of religion and 
learning has obviously not been the “fault 
of education”—though it may perhaps have 
been partly the fault of many individuals 
in it, who thought they could hang on to 
private Christian notions while engaging 
in an increasingly secularist occupation. 
Yet, willy-nilly, the effect of this abdica- 
tion has been a set of increasingly disastrous 
consequences. In the instance at hand, we 
cry for “moral fiber,” and we look to 
education and to the Church for it. But 
when education puts off its responsibility 
to concern itself with fundamental notions, 
and religion surrenders its claim to provide 
them—that is, surrenders its public relevance 
—and_ becomes merely a personal mecha- 
nism for more comfortable living, there is 
simply no basis left for moral fiber. Instead, 
the chief virtue becomes well-adjusted 
accommodation. 


From Norm to Nostrum. 


This voluntary withdrawal of the natural 
public function of religion has grievously 
limited both education and the Church. 
Chiefly, we have deliberately refused to 
ask ultimate questions, and seek ultimate 
answers, as a normal part of education and 
learning. The Church, driven deeper and 
deeper into its self-imposed, individualistic 
ghetto, has turned more and more from 
‘the affirmation and exemplification of gen- 
‘uine theological thinking to the -develop- 
ment of therapeutic techniques. Hence, 
where education and religion now meet, 
neither really profits. The Church has con- 
tinued to follow the individual scholar and 
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student to the campus with a few intel- 
lectual band-aids—many of which are bogus, 
at that—to hide the lacunae in their religious 
knowledge; and its “spiritual” techniques 
are now employed almost solely for the 
alleviation of social and intellectual suffer- 
ing. 

anes Christianity no longer shapes or 
judges the process of learning (or, far more 
importantly, attempts to exercise leadership 
in intellectual activity), the only publicly 
religious figure left is the chaplain. And, 
while the task of the chaplain once meant 
treating individual problems without aban- 
doning public relevance, any perfectly 
proper division of labor is now gone. Con- 
solation and adjustment are the only activi- 
ty left. The factual content of Christianity 
need not be effectively taught; only the 
techniques are really useable any longer. In 
the anomalous state which results, then, 
Christians attempt more and more fran- 
tically to practice a religion whose real 
nature they less and less understand. This 
strange turnabout might be laughable, were 
its consequences not so dire. It comforts 
only facile Christians, who do not under- 
stand, and those who are waiting for the 
decline of Christianity already. 

It should, therefore, surprise us very 
little that today even the narrow com- 
petency religion accepts is itself challenged, 
both in fact and in theory. Its moral fruits 
are not apparent. Its techniques for the 
alleviation of personal disintegration, origi- 
nally based upon ultimate notions of man, 
God and reality (which no one anymore 
really knows, and hence cannot live out), 
have become simply one possible therapeutic 
among many. The criterion that now 
governs the choice of which techniques will 
be used is no longer their truth, but only 
apparent usefulness. In such a contest, the 
analyst’s couch can easily be confused with 
(or entirely preferred to) the confessional, 
and the group experience of a political rally 








or a ball game can often be shown to pro- 
duce more integrating and adjusting results 
than common worship. The Church, of 
course, hastens the process when it misstates 
or ignores its own relevance, even while 
furiously building new programs and better 
organized misstatements of its nature. 

The psychologists, whose genuine in- 
sights we sometimes curiously identified as 
a threat, could have furnished us fair warn- 
ing long ago. Techniques cannot make ulti- 
mate claims, nor can they keep operative 
unknown, but still supposedly “eternal,” 
verities that have become unintelligible by 
our failure even to be acquainted with them 
in any degree of intellectual maturity. The 
abandonment of theology and metaphysics 
as proper studies cannot help but break the 
intellectual backbone of the tradition, 
lively as it seems in its new found com- 
petency. And the failure to see that all 
intellectual activity is a proper part of the 
Christian vocation, and that every area of 
inquiry can be responsibly related to 
Christian life and teaching completes the 
process of evisceration. 


The Final Result: Water of Life, 
or Dead Sea? 


Without serious intellectual activity, 
belief cannot stand. Without genuine belief, 
“moral fiber” disintegrates. The chaotic 
conclusion of this process is what we now 
behold: a world, which has suppressed 
religious inquiry and dialogue, now cries 
for the consequences of belief, but does not 
want (or cannot seemingly make provision 
for) the necessary activities of belief. The 
surprising final chapter may be that a 
democratic environment will see the starva- 
tion of a Christianity which no tyranny 
could destroy. In spite of the opportunities 
for public leadership, without soul-destroy- 
ing autocracy, which life in a free society 
could provide, the Church may be left only 
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with an epitaph: this might have been its 
finest hour. 

And so, when any group of citizens or 
educators pleads for ways to increase “value 
experience” or “moral fiber,” their quest is 
a difficult one. We are asking a spavined 
horse to draw an overloaded cart. The 
Church, at the moment, has nothing to say. 
Educators may continue to hope that some- 
thing will arise from within the complex 
educational apparatus we have built. 
Theoretically, it can. But, in effect, we again 
simply ask for the consequences of belief, 
without the belief. It is perhaps not en- 
tirely surprising then that nothing has come. 
A publicly impotent Church mutters some- 
thing about “straightening out the in- 
dividual.” Education says, “we must do 
some more research. We'll call an inter- 
disciplinary seminar.” The average citizen, 
whose very destiny is at stake, is only 
afraid: he distrusts the intellectual, and he 
doesn’t quite understand what has hap- 
pened to Christians. 


What Can Be Done? 


We prefaced this essay with a quotation 
from Through the Looking Glass; and it 
will now be appropriate to apply it. One of 
the most prevalent American parlor games 
is to discuss in solemn terms what has hap- 
pened in the past, and to dream of what 
ought to be. In more erudite terms, we are 
both delighted by the “historical approach,” 
and we are inveterate architects of future 
utopias. And all this is very comforting, 
because it is not today: it is something that 
happened yesterday, or that we should 
get around to tomorrow. But we can. ill 
afford such comfort. While it is true that 
the analysis of our dilemma will itself take 
a lot more work, that task will have to be 
pursued with rapidity and urgency. Nor 
is that to say that we can know nothing, 
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or do nothing now. There are at least three 
steps we can take immediately. 

First, we can begin to repudiate the false 
optimism which has made us fail to grasp 
the essential problem. We can recognize 
the tragic gap between the images we have 
of our basic institutions, and their actual 
roles. It will not be an entirely comfortable 
process; but, we can become realistic in our 
attitude toward the situation we are in. 

Second, we must insist that the Church 
take itself seriously, even if it has no right 
(and probably no chance) to expect society 
to grant it a serious role, after long abdi- 
cation. It should not be impossible, in a 
nation which still maintains an outwardly 
Christian posture, to insist that Christianity 
has genuine public relevance. This, of 
course, will require a rather pronounced 
shift of emphasis. It will mean a serious 
attempt to deal with the divisions within 
Christianity (and not simply by building 
sweetly intended fellowship at the price of 
emasculating faith). It will require a respon- 
sible, but far less chauvinistic, notion of the 
pluralistic settlement than has characterized 
our attitude to date—one which will do 
justice to liberty and equality, but which 
will not strip away the positive contribu- 
tions of the religious traditions. It will 
mean, finally, a serious attempt to teach all 
of the Christian religion, at the deepest level 
of content, with the same efficiency and 
maturity which characterizes our other 
intellectual occupations. It does not mean 
abandoning individual, “spiritual” tech- 
niques; it means replacing these techniques 
in the only context in which they 
themselves have meaning. If Christianity 
has an objective contribution, an all im- 
portant insight about the real world, the 
Church must no longer regulate herself to 
a purely subjective role. If the Church has 
a gospel, it must be proclaimed, both to her- 
self and the world. 
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Third, and perhaps the key practical fac- 
tor in achieving the first two, we must put 
general intellectual activity (and, hence, the 
educational process) together with the 
Christian religion again. This does not mean 
getting individual intellectuals to “accept” 
the Church—that has, perhaps surprisingly, 
never been the real problem. It means 
getting the Church back into the com- 
petitive world of ideas, not as the sole (or 
even dominant) force in the intellectual 
world, but as an honest contributor. And 
by the “world of ideas,” we must mean not 
just religious ideas, but every area of intel- 
lectual endeavor. Christians are not called 
just to teach their doctrines, but to learn 
all that can be known. An exclusive pre- 
occupation with a chaplaincy program— 
while it has its all important function— 
cannot do this, because it cannot actually 
give intellectual leadership at the center 
of the learning process. Nor can the tradi- 
tional educational forms of Christianity 
(the denominational colleges, now almost 
thankfully no longer even denominational) 
do this effectively either. Such “prerevolu- 
tionary” techniques are inadequate and 
essentially inadequate. Our educational pro- 
gram, therefore, must be thoroughly re- 
vised, not simply “improved.” 

To re-enter the world of learning, we 
must be both humble and realistic. We 
cannot order learning to be built around us, 
but we can join in the activity where it 
now is centered. The Church can assert her 
genuine public relevance in one important 
way by a return to the public intellectual 
task where it takes place. The Church can 
go to the university with a program of 
education faithful to its nature and con- 
victions, not to demolish the progress pain- 
fully won and earnestly followed by the 
“secularists,” but to demonstrate the Chris- 
tian’s unique vocation and ability to seek 
the truth, and to make the truth operative 
in the affairs of men and nations. 
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The effect of this return would be to 
chasten and correct much in the life of the 
Christian community, as well as to make 
possible a compelling witness where dis- 
coveries are made and decisions fashioned. 
Hopefully, we might begin once again to 
advance the common good, in itself a not 
unchristian concern. And, finally, if skill- 
fully and wisely accomplished, the return 
of Christianity to some sort of fruitful 
union with our academic enterprise might 
begin to suggest something about “national 
purpose” and the strengthening of “moral 
fiber.” 

Moral fiber is a point of common con- 
cern at which we have tried to open a 
larger discussion. As we have tried to make 
clear, it is not an accident; and it cannot 
be pursued in isolation from other, far more 
important matters. Moral fiber is the result 
of the balanced functioning of Christian 
life and doctrine, in the person. It is the 
result of genuine commitment to funda- 
mental principles and ideas, and not the 
manipulation of ideas to suit the conven- 
ience of the person. So long as Christians 
misstate and misapply their faith, this moral 
fiber will necessarily deteriorate. Nor can 
it be reinvigorated by an appeal based on 
its necessity for undergirding patriotism, 
valuable and needful as sound patriotism 
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may be. Even less can it be reinvigorated by 
a Christianity which fails to see that it has 
roots in the relationship of religion to intel- 
lectual activity of every kind, in which its 
fundamental principles are found and passed 
on. 

Moral fiber, for Christians, is the product 
of a healthy religious community, and can- 
not be sought apart from it, as an ad hoc 
program to meet a pressing need. Hence, 
the question of strengthening it turns up 
deep questions and requires radical treat- 
ment, because it is not a disease, really, but 
a symptom of a far more profound failure. 
The real challenge is the revival of genuine, 
thoroughly responsible intellectual _ life 
within Christendom—not apart from, but 
as a normal exercise of the Church’s re- 
demptive mission. The educational results 
of this revival should be the creation of new 
forms for bringing Christians to intellectual 
maturity, not in isolation from, but im 
dialogue with the world in which we live. 
The urgency of the present “moral crisis” 
ought, indeed, to move us, but not so much 
toward a silly scrambling for moral props, 
as toward a recovery of the Christian reli- 
gion as a publicly relevant, intellectually 
mature commitment. If it is less than that, 
it simply will not survive. 





[eprror’s NoTE: This is the conclusion of the review 
begun in the Easter issue of THE AMERICAN CHURCH 
quarTerLy. In the former review, Father Dunph 
discussed the part of Bishop Bayne’s book which 
had to do with the Ceylon Scheme. In this review 
he discusses the North India/Pakistan Plan.] 


Ceylon, North India, Pakistan: a Study in Ecu- 
menical Decision, by Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Lon- 
don, SPCK, 1960. (Concluded ) 

We have now to consider the North India/ 
Pakistan Plan, as set forth in the second half of 
Bishop Bayne’s little book. The Church of 
North India/Pakistan is to be constituted by 
the union (if consummated) of the Council 
of the Baptist Churches in Northern India, 
the Church of the Brethren in India, the 
Disciples of Christ, the (Anglican) Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, the Metho- 
dist Church (British and Australasian Con- 
ferences), the Methodist Church in Southern 
Asia and the United Church of Northern 
India. 

The relation to the Church Universal is 
described in the Constitution as follows: “The 
Church of North India/Pakistan is part of 
the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
the Body of Christ, which He is building up 
out of all generations and races of men. The 
Church of North India/Pakistan is what it is 
as a Church by reason of what it has received 
of God in Christ through bringing together 
into one life the several traditions of the 
Churches that have united to constitute it. 
This heritage is the fruit of the continuous 
working of God’s Spirit in His Church in 
all ages from Apostolic times through the 
Reformation and down to our own day.” 
(Bayne, p. 118) 

Next we are told that “the Churches which 
united to constitute the Church of North 
India/Pakistan were all linked with the Church 
of Apostolic times by an essential continuity 
of doctrine, of experience and of allegiance 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and by a fellowship 
in the continual proclaiming of the message 
of salvation through Him. In different ways 
they had all sought to maintain continuity 
with the primitive Church in matters of 
order.” (p. 118) 
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What does this mean? 

It is difficult to make any sense out of this 
paragraph which harmonizes with the facts 
of history. Six of the seven religious bodies 
concerned had no existence—in themselves or 
in a parent body with which they have any 
real identity and continuity—four hundred and 
fifty years ago. The Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon can, through the Mother 
Church of England, reasonably claim such 
identity and continuity of faith and order, 
but can the others? It is one thing to seek 
to reproduce the primitive Church, as one 
conceives it from reading the New Testa- 
ment—it is quite another thing to have a 
continuous life and an identity in ministry, 
teaching and sacraments with that Church. 
The former is the general Protestant en- 
deavor; the latter is the Catholic reality. This 
paragraph in the Constitution—like much else 
in the “Plan”—serves only to blur and con- 
fuse two utterly different things. 

The Doctrines of the Church are treated 
in a few brief paragraphs. As to the Holy 
Trinity (in accordance with the revelation 
He—Christ—made being Himself God In- 
carnate) we are told that it (the Church of 
North India/Pakistan) worships one God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. (p. 120) This 
is somewhat vague—almost all the heretics of 
Christian history, from Sabellius to near- 
tritheists could adopt this language. To be 
sure, it (the C.N.I./P.) “accepts the Creeds 
commonly called the Apostles’ and Nicene as 
witnessing to and guarding that faith which is 
continuously confirmed in the spiritual ex- 
perience of the Church of Christ.” (p. 121) 
This again is vague language—one may con- 
trast it with the language of the Anglican 
Baptismal Office, with its insistence on belief 
in “all the articles of the Christian Faith, as 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed,”—not simply 
witnessed to, but contained therein. It is not 
at all clear that the two mean the same thing; 
and the ambiguity is nowhere cleared up. 

We may also contrast this vagueness in the 
acceptance of the Creeds with the statement 
of the Constitution of the (Anglican) Church 
of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon: “it 
accepts the ancient creeds of the Church, com- 
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monly called the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds, 
as authoritative summaries of that faith.” There 
is quite a difference between a general “ac- 
ceptance” of the creeds as “witnessing to” a 
faith undefined and vaguely alluded to, and 
accepting the creeds as “authoritative sum- 
maries” of that faith. But authoritative teach- 
ing is as little characteristic of the proposed 
united Church as it is prominent in the 
teaching of our Lord and His Holy Catholic 
Church in history. 


It is further specified (p. 121) that “the 
act of union will not debar any teacher of the 
Church of North India/Pakistan from using 
for the instruction of the faithful any con- 
fession of faith which had been recognized 
as authoritative in any of the uniting Churches 
before the union.” It specifically “accepts the 
following as not inconsistent with the doctrinal 
standards as herein set forth: (a) Declaration 
1 of the Constitution of the Church of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon; (b) The Con- 
fession of Faith of the United Church of 
Northern India.” This latter Confession of 
Faith, “commends” among others, “the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, and the Con- 
fession and Canons of the Synod of Dort, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Luther’s Catechism and 
the Augsburg Confession—as worthy exponents 
of the Word of God, and as systems of 
doctrine to be taught in our Churches and 
seminaries.” 


Thus these mutually incompatible and con- 
flicting confessions and catechisms are all 
acceptable and all to be taught in the new 
Church as “worthy exponents of the Word of 
God.” Luther himself was more consistent— 
he refused to have anything to do with 
Zwingli. This “United Church of North India” 
teaches that the Sacraments are “signs and 
seals,” that “the Lord’s Supper is the partaking 
of the bread and the cup as a memorial of 
Christ’s death and is a sign and seal of the 
benefits thereof to believers. It is to be 
observed by His people till He come, in token 
of their faith in Him and His sacrifice, of 
their appropriation and of its benefits, of 
their further engagement to serve Him, and 
of their communion with Him and with one 
another.” (p. 157) 


It is true that the Church of North 
India/Pakistan describes the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Holy Communion as “means 
of grace” (p. 122), but since the other formu- 





laries of the “sign,” “seal,” and “token” type 
are still permitted to be used, it is difficult 
to say what, if anything, is the authoritative 
teaching of the proposed new Church on this 
subject, and the permission to use the various 
discordant formularies referred to above, 
simply serves to emphasize the implication 
that the Church has no authority in contro- 
versies of faith. 

The same conviction is underscored by the 
attitude on Infant Baptism. As in the Ceylon 
or Lanka Scheme, so here the Church has 
no authority to settle even such an elementary 
question as this. 

“While the Church of North India/Pakistan 
will have within its membership both persons 
who practise Infant Baptism in the sincere 
belief that this is in harmony with the mind 
of the Lord, and those whose conviction it 
is that the Sacrament can only be properly 
administered to a believer, nevertheless the 
Church holds that there is but one Baptism, 
which is therefore unrepeatable in the life 
of any person, no matter by which practice 
it has been administered.” (p. 158) Further 
we are told that “the Church of North India/ 
Pakistan recognizes the duty and right of its 
ministers to instruct their people on the mean- 
ing of Baptism in accordance with their con- 
victions,” but understands that “its ministers 
will refrain from any attempt to persuade 
those who were brought up in either of the 
accepted practices of the Church to adopt 
the alternative practice for themselves or for 
their children.” (p. 158) This type of compro- 
mise and evasion would seem to be unsatis- 
factory, whether from the Catholic point of 
view of the Church’s authority or the Protes- 
tant point of view as to private judgment, 
and the necessity of the minister making the 
effort to bring his people to the practice which 
he deems in accordance with the will of 
Christ. 


However the Church of North India/Paki- 
stan “believes itself called to this venture in 
the confidence that in brotherly converse 
within one Church, those of diverse convic- 
tions will be led together in the unity of the 
Spirit to learn what is His will in this as 
in other matters of difference.” 

Catholic Christians and the majority of 
non-Catholic Christians believe that the Holy 
Spirit indicated His will many centuries ago in 
the consentient belief and practice of virtual- 
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ly the whole of Christendom from the primi- 
tive Church on. If this does not indicate the 
mind and will of the Spirit, what does? If 
the Holy Spirit has not guided the Church in 
these and similar matters in the last nineteen 
centuries, when may we expect His guidance 
to begin? 

In contrast with the Church of South 
India, it is intended that the various ministeries 
of the uniting churches in North India and 
Pakistan shall be unified from the outset. 
There will be five steps involved in the inau- 
guration of union {p- 166): “1) The Service 
of Inauguration of Union, forming the Church 
of North India/Pakistan; 2) the Bringing to- 
gether of the two Episcopates [Methodist and 
Anglican]; 3) the Representative Act of Uni- 
fication of the Ministry; 4) Declaration and 
Confirmation of the appointment of the exist- 
ing Bishops, and Consecration of new Bishops; 
5) Diocesan Services of Unification.” In the 
Preface to the service at the Act for Bringing 
together of the Episcopates, it is declared 
that “the Episcopate shall be both constitu- 
tional and historic.” The Constitution defines 
that “historic” means here “the Episcopate 
which is in historic continuity with that of 
the early Church”—[in contrast with the 
Anglican Ordinal, nothing is said of continuity 
with the Apostles—which is the main point]. 
Through this Act, it is declared that there is 
the intention “on the one hand to supply to 
the former bishops of the Methodist Church 
in Southern Asia the special link with the 
Episcopate of the primitive Church which the 
Anglican Church claims to have preserved, 
and on the other hand to enable the former 
bishops of the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon to enter into the spiritual 
heritage of the episcopal branch of the Meth- 
odist Communion.” (p. 170) 


Two points stand out—the reference to the 
continuity with the Episcopate of the primi- 
tive Church which the Anglican Church 
“claims to have preserved” and on the other 
hand the laying on of hands on our Bishops 
to enable them to enter into the spiritual 
heritage of part of Methodism. Why should 
the laying on of hands be necessary for the 
latter? The Prayer which the Methodist 
Bishops will use over the Anglican Bishops 
and the prayer of the Anglicans over the 
Methodists is the same. Is it a consecration or 
a commission to exercise an order or office 


already received in a wider jurisdiction? It 
is not clear, but the language and context 
strongly suggest the second—not a consecra- 
tion, but a mere commission. 


So too with the Representative Act of Uni- 
fication of the Ministry. It is declared that 
“the uniting Churches mutually acknowledge 
each other’s ministries as ministries of Christ 
in His Word and Sacraments” (p. 170) and 
that “it is not reordination.” (p. 171) It is not 
declared that it is ordination, and the natural 
inference from the other statements is that it 
is not. Therefore, from the point of view of 
historic Anglicanism—and of Catholic Christen- 
dom in general—mere laymen are being ad- 
mitted by a mere commission to act as 
Bishops and Presbyters of the Church, and 
to attempt to exercise the Sacramental and 
other powers vested in them. 


Lambeth’s Counsel (which is Chapter IV 


of Bishop Bayne’s book) is pretty much what 
we should expect. 


A few defects—mainly minor ones—are criti- 
cized; the worst ones are allowed to pass. 
The statement that: “No Anglican need enter- 
tain any doubt concerning the orthodoxy of 
the Faith of the resulting Churches” (p. 186), 
is astounding, or would be if any denial or 
soft-pedaling of Catholic truth by Lambeth 
could any longer astound us. It is, however, 
interesting to notice Lambeth’s defense of the 
inclusion and use of the (mutually contra- 
dictory) confessions and catechisms. “It is 
understood that the primary reason for in- 
cluding Appendixes AI and II is to secure the 
legal continuity of the united Church with 
the Churches from which its membership will 
be derived, and for the safeguarding of proper- 
ty.” (p. 186) It used to be supposed that con- 
fessions of faith and catechisms had to do 
with the transmission of divinely revealed 
truth for the salvation of the souls of men. 
Now we learn that they are primarily for 
securing legal title to the property involved. 
This cynical outlook represents a new low 
for Lambeth. Since it has no synodical or 
legislative authority, how much moral author- 
ity can we attach to a body which makes 
pronouncements like these? It is too bad that 
that clear-sighted moralist Henry Sidgwick— 
who, though not a Christian, was an earnest 
theist and took seriously the first principles of 
theistic morality—could not come back to 
a Lambeth Conference today. His teaching on 
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elementary truth and honesty (as in his re- 
marks on “the Ethics of Clerical Subscription”) 
is very much needed. 

Likewise as to the “unification” of the 
ministry, a few amendments have been sug- 
gested (mostly minor, as already noticed). 
Some of these. have been accepted in North 
India, others rejected, since 1958. 

Such is the type of Christian unity which 
is being contrived in North India and Pakistan. 
It is a parody of Catholic Faith and Apostolic 
Order. For ourselves, it is hard to see what 
result can be achieved but the amputation of 
some more Anglican dioceses or the splitting 
in two of the Anglican Communion. Or else 
the Anglican Communion and the new Church 
in India will be running a lively competition 
to see which is entitled to the palm as a Soci- 
ety for the Shirking of Vital Issues. 

William H. Dunphy 


The Mind of the Oxford Movement. Edited and 
introduced by Owen Chadwick. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960, pp. 239. $4.25. 

This book is the most recent volume in 
the series, A Library of Modern Religious 
Thought, the editor of this volume is the 
general editor of the series. The purpose of 
the series is to reprint important religious 
writings of the last three centuries which are 
no longer easily available to the reading public. 

Each volume in this series contains an in- 
troduction by its editor to the material which 
is being reprinted. In the present volume the 
introduction covers fifty-four pages, while 
there are one hundred and sixty-eight pages 
of reprinted matter. 

Dr. Chadwick offers the reader what is on 
the whole a well evaluated and consistent 
grasp of the Oxford Movement in its totality. 

e does a good job of characterizing generic 
features of the Movement without stifling the 
individuality of the Movement’s principal 
figures. The author frankly gives his personal 
evaluation of some aspects of the movement. 
He believes, for example, that Isaac Williams 
is a considerably better poet than John Keble. 
Acting on the strength of his conviction, he 
quotes much more of the poetry of Williams 
than he does of Keble. By Lis rt selections, 
the editor justifies his contention that some 
of the most poetic material of the Movement 
does not have the form of verse at all. 

In his introduction, Dr. Chadwick - states 
that the Oxford Movement was more con- 
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cerned with the heart than with the head) 
he notes that the effect of the Movement on 
English religious life has been primarily in 
the areas of religious practice and worship 
and in the understanding of sanctity. On the 
whole the leaders of the Movement, although 
they were high churchmen, were not “high- 
and-dry” churchmen. Feeling, awe, mystery, 
and personal influence were the aspects of 
religion most stressed by these men. Abstract 
and formal theology were largely eschewed. 
The Movement’s concern for the tradition of 
the undivided Church and its view of faith 
as a moral judgment is highlighted by the 
editor. 

There is a good but brief discussion relat- 
ing and contrasting the Oxford leaders to 
such men as Hooker, Herbert, Donne, An- 
drews, Taylor, and Laud. In a summary way 
Dr. Chadwick states that “Newman repre- 
sented the moral and intellectual force of the 
Movement, Keble the moral and pastoral, 
Pusey the moral and devotional.” (48) 

The reprinted material is classified under 
three headings: Faith, the Authority of the 
Church, and Sanctification. The first section 
draws heavily on the work of Newman, and 
contains, among other things, some thirty 
pages of excerpts from university sermons 
which describe his views on the relation of 
faith to reason. Much of this material sounds 
quite contemporary, while, on the other hand, 
some of it sounds too naive for our day. 
On page 104 there are successive paragraphs 
of Nemeidh which will remind the present- 
day reader first of Kierkegaard and then of 
Sartre. 

In the section on The Authority of the 
Church, selections are given which treat of 
such topics as “the Church teaches, while the 
Bible proves”; the nature of tradition; the 
right of private judgment. In one quotation 
Newman argues for the opposite of the right 
relation between the visible and invisible 
Church (140), while a few pages later (145) 
he is quoted as wisely asking people not to 
confuse the sameness of words with the same- 
ness of essential belief. 

The last section on Sanctification contains 
quotations which are predominantly from 
Pusey. There are some strong thoughts in 
it which show the Movement’s emphasis on 
such things as meditation, solitude, and seeing 
God’s call to us in all things. 

Arthur A. Vogel 
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Editor’s note: Most of the mail we have received to date has been to congratulate 
us on the first issue of the American Church Quarterly. Being human, we have 
put down our modesty to the extent of sharing excerpts from some of it with 
our readers. While we will always be glad to have letters telling us what a good 
job we are doing, and suggesting improvements for the Quarterly, we hope that 
our readers will use this section of the magazine as a forum for serious discussion 
and comment on the articles and editorials we publish: We will withhold the 
names of the authors of letters, if it be requested, but we must ask that letters 
be signed; and we must reserve the right to edit letters which we choose to 


publish. 


Dear Sir: 


I have just received the first issue of The 
American Church Quarterly and consider it 
a superb journal. 

It is both gratifying and inspiring to find 
American Churchmen taking the initiative 
rather than lagging behind in the intellectual 
field. In medieval times the world of thought 
was confined to the Church, but by the 
eighteenth century this situation had generally 
been reversed. Is there any chance that The 
American Church Quarterly will tend to 
re-establish Christian leadership in the house 
of intellect? The answer to this, the exploita- 
tion of this auspicious beginning, will depend 
largely on how zealously the clergy and laity 
support (viz., subscribe to) the American 
Church Quarterly. 

Congratulations on a marvelous beginning 
in a new scholarly endeavor! 


Robert W. Shoemaker 
Associate Professor of History 
North Central College 
Naperville, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


I have received the first issue of The Ameri- 
can Church Quarterly, and my first comment 
is “Hallelujah.” There has long been a need for 
an Anglo-Catholic Theological Review in the 
Episcopal Church, and you have met that 
need, and I, for one, am very grateful. 

During my first year in Seminary I was 
assigned almost exclusively (the one exception 
was Dr. Reginald Fuller) German and other 
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continental scholars to read. I have been told 
that Catholics have no position to defend, 
that to be conservative theologically one must 
sacrifice intellectual integrity, and that con- 
servative theologians are agnostics. Needless 
to say I do not believe any of the above 
statements. 


So you can see my reasons for rejoicing in 
the appearance of The American Church 
Quarterly. I am very glad that our Catholic 
scholars now have a place to display their 
works. In future issues may I urge you to 
include articles on Historical Biblical Criticism 
especially as pertaining to the New Testament. 
What the liberals are doing to the New 
Testament is monstrous, and their Satanic 
works must be refuted. I hope you will meet 
the Bultmanns, Tillichs and Barths head on 
and run them through with the sword of 
truth. 


Good luck, God bless you, and more power 
to you! 
A Seminarist 
(Name withheld on request) 


Dear Sir: 


Many thanks indeed for the copy of the 
American Church Quarterly. It is splendid, 
and I have been enjoying it and profiting from 
it immensely. 

During this week of canonical examinations 
(my first experience of a new assignment), I 
have been especially refreshed by Fr. Klein’s 
excellent piece on the Catholic Faith and 
training for the Priesthood. I am very be- 











holden to you for sending me this fine new 
journal. 


Yours ever faithfully, 


Christopher Morley, Jr. 
Rector, The Church of the Redeemer 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Father: 


Excellent!! Everyone ought to be delighted 
with the initial issue of the AC Quarterly, 
its contents and appearance. Now that I can 
show it, there'll be additional subscriptions 
from this Parish. I’m sure this and the AC 
News will have an influence far beyond tangi- 
ble results or that can be ascertained. They 
certainly show the ACU to be the livest, 
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most reputable outfit in the Church, even in 
terms that impress only by appearances. 


Edward C. Lewis 
Rector, The Church of the Intercession 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


I am delighted with the first issue of the 
Quarterly! Every part of it was well worth 
the time I gave it, and there are few publica- 
tions of which this is true. It is my hope 
to find articles in future issues in the following 
areas: Non-Christian Religions; Higher Criti- 
cism; Eastern and Western Liturgical Tradi- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 


Paul C. Redmer 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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